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CHAPTER  I. 


Unlike  Marlton,  when  our  worthy  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Brainsoft,  left  the  hotel,  he  neither  cast  a  look 
at  the  moon,  the  stars,  nor  the  scene  upon  which 
they  shone,  but  wended  his  way  leisurely  through 
the  streets,  peeping  into  all  the  shops  as  he 
passed.  At  a  dingy-looking  one  in  a  dark  back 
lane,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  the  sight  of 
some  walking-sticks  of  the  kind  he  wanted.  The 
proprietor's  name  was  painted  in  large  letters 
over  the  door,  and  he  read  as  follows: — "  Syra- 
cuse Swindon's  General  Store;  wheat,  wool,^rags, 
and  bones  bought  at  first-rate  prices.  Superior 
VOL.  II.  B 
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double  distilled  whiskey,  wines  in  the  wood  and 
bottle,  &c." 

Into  this  repository  of  miscellaneous  articles, 
Mr.Brainsoft  picked  his  way,  stumbling  over  the 
goods  that  lay  about  the  dimly  lighted  shop. 
Finding  no  person  in  attendance,  he  rapped 
loudly  upon  the  counter.  He  heard  some  hasty 
whispering  in  the  adjoining  parlour,  and  observed 
a  single  eye  peering  Irom  the  window;  another 
eye — the  property  of  some  other  individual — 
then  showed  itself  from  an  opposite  corner. 

"  I  suppose  these  Americans  don't  like  to  be 
disturbed  at  supper;  very  queer — looking  out 
in  that  manner  as  if  I  were  a  bailiff,"  mumbled 
out  Mr.  Brainsoft.  "  Shop  !"  added  he  in  a 
loud  voice. 

"  Coming,"  said  a  faint  voice  from  within. 

There  was  more  whispering  inside  the  shop- 
parlour,  together  with  bustle  and  noise,  as  of  a 
hasty  removal  of  various  articles,  coupled  with 
the  cough  of  an  old  man,  seemingly  afflicted 
with  influenza. 
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"  Want  to  buy  a  walking-stick !"  bawled  the 
impatient  Englishman. 

"Coming,  coming,  sir;  dear  me!  this  cough 
racks  me  terribly,"  broke  forth  in  feeble  tones, 
as  the  door  opened,  and  in  company  with  a 
great  deal  of  tobacco  smoke,  appeared  an  infirm 
old  man,  in  connection  with  a  cTemure-looking 
quaker  of  singularly  mild  demeanour. 

"  Thee  wilt  pardon  our  infirm  friend  his 
lengthy  tarrying,"  said  .the  quaker  in  serious 
tones  to  Mr.  Brainsoft;  "  truly,  friend  Swindon, 
though  he  doth  keep  choice  worldly  goods,  is 
more  fitted  for  his  couch  than  to  drive  the 
bargain." 

The  poor  old  man  was  taken  with  a  sad  fit  of 
coughing  at  that  instant,  and  had  to  lean  upon 
the  counter  for  support. 

"  I  was  but  offering  friend  Swindon  medical 
consolation,  when  thou  didst  enter,  together  with 
some  spiritual  advice,  whicli  was  needful  in  his 
case,"  said  the  quaker,  feelingly ;  and  taking  the 
old  man's  hand,  he  continued — 
B  2 
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"Fare  thee  well, friend  Swindon;  though  thou 
hast  refused  this  evening  to  join  the  '  Shakers/ 
I  doubt  not  I  shall  yet  prevail  with  thee.  Mind, 
friend,  thou  dost  take  the  molasses  mixture  at 
bed  time  ;  to-morrow  I  shall  see  thee  again.  The 
spirit  be  with  thee,  unknown  friend,"  he  added, 
addressing  the  customer,  and  folding  his  hands 
be  departed,  smiling  benignly. 

"  Good  evening,'*  said  Brainsoft  quickly,  quite 
pleased  with  the  gracious  quaker. 

"  Good  bye,  good  bye,"  muttered  the  old  man, 
recovering  from  his  fit  of  coughing,  '-good  bye, — 
shan't  be  a  'Shaker'  though  ;  shake  enough  now, 
sir.  Oh !  dear,  this  cougli !  it  tears  me  to  pieces. 
His  med'cino  does  me  good,  yes :  I'll  attend  to 
you  directly,  stranger.  Wait  a  minute,  oh!  this 
cou — gh — this  cough  ! " 

Mr.  Brainsoft  could  not  but  feel  for  the  aged 
man's  affliction  ;  indeed  his  whole  appearance  was 
calculated  to  excite  sympathy.  Certainly  Cap- 
tain Swindon  had  managed  to  disguise  himself 
completely — for    it  was  no  other  than  that  indi- 
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vidual  who  now  personated  the  old  man.  His 
late  attire  had  been  changed  for  an  old  dressing 
gown,  of  divers  smart  colours,  tied  about  the 
waist  with  cord  and  tassels.  A  faded  scarlet 
velvet  cap  surmounted  his  head,  from  under 
which  streamed  long  white  hairs  that  told  of  age 
— perhaps  of  sorrow.  A  green  shade  sheltered 
one  eye,  and  an  eye-glass  was  fixed  in  the  other. 
His  features  seemed  drawn  in  one  side,  as  if  by 
paralysis,  and  his  whole  form  was  much  bent. 

"What's  your  pleasure,  my  good  sir?"  said 
Swindon  between  his  fits  of  coughing. 

"  Want  to  know  the  lowest  for  this  old  walk- 
ing-stick, my  good  man,"  said  the  customer, 
thinking  at  the  same  time  that  the  shopkeeper's 
cough  was  what  is  generally  called  a  "  church- 
yard cough." 

"  That  old  stick !  Ah !  it  is,  stranger,  a  very 
old  stick.  Pr*aps  you'll  think  I'm  joking  when 
I  say  that  this — this — oh  !  dear,  this  cough — 
forgive  me,  sir !  This  stick,  as  I  was  sayin,  is 
the  one  that  our  venerated  president,  that  whipt 
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all  creation  holler,  the  great — dear  me!  this 
cough! — Washington  walked  all  through  the 
state  of  Yirginie  with.  I  didn't  know  this  stick 
was  put  out  here  for  sale;"  again  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  coughing,  whilst  Brainsoft  ex- 
amined the  stick  with  great  interest. 

"  Ah  !  stranger,"  continued  Swindon,  when  his 
fit  had  subsided,  ''  this  cough  racks  me  to  pieces; 
every  day  it's  bringing  me  nearer  and  nearer  to 
ray  restin'  place.  Ah!  since  the  old  woman  clared 
for  that  same  place,  I've  had  nobody  to  look  after 
my  comforts;  cold  or  hot,  wet  or  dry,  here  I  am 
all  the  'tarnal  day — nothin'  but  cough,  cougli, 
cough." 

"  A  shocking  thing,  my  poor  man,"  said  Brain- 
soft,  feeling  deeply  for  his  situation.  "How  is 
it  that  in  such  a  painful  condition  you  are  all 
alone?     Haven't  you  any  one  to  help  you  at  all ?" 

'*No,  sir;  no,  sir.  Ah!  I  see  you're  not  like 
the  rest  of  'em ;  you  can  feel  some — for  my — my 
■ — position.  I  allot  it,  you  Britishers  are  a 
terrible   sight  more  considerate,  and  allerse   a 
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kinder  more  feelin'  than  those  darned  Ameri- 
cans." 

"What!  ain't  you  an  American,  my  friend ?'' 
exclaimed  the  Englishman,  surprised. 

"  No !  thank  my  stars !  No,  no !  that's  one 
thing  I  have  to  be  grateful  for,  stranger — that  I 
ain't  a  Yankee !  No,  no,  no; — dear,  dear,  this 
'tarnal  cough — it  racks  my,  my  heart  out; — no, 
no;  I'm  no  Yankee,  I  hate  em';  I  calc'late  I'm  a 
true-born  Englisher.  I'm  an  Essex-man — dear, 
this  cough  !  Stratford  's  my  native  place ;  thare's 
whare  I  was'  raised;  perhaps,  perhaps  if  you're 
acquainted  with  England,  you  might  know  such 
a  place  ?"  The  rest  of  his  sentence  was  stopped 
by  his  coughing. 

"Don't  I  know  Stratford?"  exclaimed  Brain- 
soft,  carried  away  by  his  feelings.  "  Don't  I 
know  Stratford!  old  Stratford!  where  I've 
smoked  many  a  pipe,  and  drank  many  a  good 
glass  of  ale.  Stratford !  give  us  your  hand,  my 
good  sir;  give  us  your  hand.  Why,  I'm  from 
that  same  place !" 
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Swindon  smiled  as  well  as  his  features  "would 
allow  him,  which  rendered  his  face  still  more 
hideous,  and  timidly  held  forth  his  bony  hand. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  dear  countryman,"  con- 
tinued Brainsoft.  "  I  won't  press  it  hard ;"  for 
he  observed  that  the  storekeeper  was  fearful  of 
hazarding  his  apparently  feeble,  nerveless  hand 
in  his  brawny  grasp.  When  Brainsoft  did  get 
hold  of  it,  he  shook  it  with  such  force  that  the 
old  man  winced. 

"  Beg  pardon,"  cried  he ;  "  hope  I  didn't  hurt 
you;  but  I  couldn't  help  squeezing  it,  for  I'm 
always  delighted  to  meet  with  a  fellow  country- 
man; and  you're  the  second  I've  come  across  to- 
day." 

"  Ah!"  returned  the  old  man,  -'it  does  one's 
eyes  good — though  mine  is  nearly  clean  gone — 
to  meet  a  man  from  the  same  old  place.  Ah ! 
Stratford,  good  times  I've  had  there.  I  remember 
well  seein'  the  house  where  Billy  Shakspeare  eet 
his  chicken  fixins." 
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"  That  was  Stratford  on-Avon,"  exclaimed  the 
Englishman,  beginning  to  think  he  was  not,  after 
all,  from  the  same  town  as  himself. 

Swindon  was  confused;  but  foitunately  his 
cough  came  to  his  relief.  At  length  he  was  able 
to  articulate;  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his 
customer's  shoulder,  he  said,  "  Yes,  yes,  stranger, 
Billy  was  born  there;  but  I  allot  it  youVe  read 
Smith's  History  of  Essex,  you'll  find  that  he 
dined  at  the  Angel  Inn,  on  his  way  to  London." 

"At  the  Angel  Inn!  What,  the  Angel  Inn, 
in  the  Broadway?  Why,  my  dear  sir,  this  is 
news!  The  world  is  not  aware  of  it.  Why, 
such  a  fact,  if  known,  would  make  the  pro- 
prietor's fortune.  My  friend,"  and  again 
Brainsoft  seized  the  hand  of  the  aged  man,  "  you 
wouldn't  believe  it,  but  my  brother  keeps  that 
very  inn." 

"  Is  it  possible,  stranger?"  ejaculated  Swindon, 
looking  astonished  and  delighted.  I'm  terrible 
pleased;  but  this  rackin'  cough!  oh,  it'll  tear  my 
heart  out;  it's  cold  to  night,  too." 

B  5 
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"  It  is,"  responded  the  kind-hearted  customer ; 
"  so  it  is  ;  I  should  have  thought  of  that,  and  not 
kept  you  out  here  all  this  time.  My  only  excuse 
is  my  delight  at  meeting  with  a  country- 
man ;  well,  how  much  for  this  walking-stick, 
then?" 

*'  Pray  accept  it,  my  good  sir  ;  you  may  reckon 
on  its  being  the  one  Washington  used  to  beat  his 
mother's  slaves  with,  in  old  Virginie." 

"  Indeed !  astonishing  !  but  I  can't  think  of 
taking  it  for  nothing  ;  I  can't.  You  are  too 
generous." 

"  No,  it'll  do  my  heart  good  to  see  you  walk 
away  with  it  ;  poor  Washington  '11  be  in  good 
hands  ;  pray  accept  it.  Oh !  sir,  a  cough's  a 
dreadful  thing.  I've  had  it  ever  since  my  first 
wife  died  ;  dear,  dear!  I  caught  it  standin'  with- 
out a  hat  in  the  churchyard  where  she  was 
buried,  poor  soul ! " 

"Bless  my  heart,  then  you've  been  married 
more  than  once?" 

"  Ah !  stranger,  you'll  doubt  my  veracity,  but 
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no  fewer  than  four  wives  I've  seen  laid  under  the 
cold  turf." 

"  Good  gracious ! "  exclaimed  Brainsoft,  feel- 
ing for  the  poor  man's  bereavement,  so  greatly 
exceeding  his  own. 

"  'Tarnal  truth,  stranger,  and  fourteen  chil- 
dren, all  gone!  all  beneath  the  turf!  Wall  wall 
they're  at  rest." 

"  Fourteen  children !  what  terrible  affliction  1 
No  wonder  you  appear  so  weighed  down  with 
sorrow.  I  thought  it  enough  to  lose  one — but 
fourteen ! " 

"  I  did  kick  against  it  once,  but  I'm  resigned 
now." 

"  Admirable  man,"  thought  Brainsoft,  to  be 
resigned  under  so  heavy  a  dispensation. 

"  It's  hard  to  bear,  stranger  ;  and  ever  since 
I  buried  the  first  chick,  I've  been  obliged  to 
drown  my  griefs  in  the  poor  man's  resource." 

So  saying,  with  a  look  in  which  sorrow  and 
determined  resignation  were  depicted,  he  stooped 
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down,  and  produced  from  under  the  counter  a 
small  keg,  marked  "  whiskey."  He  was  about 
drawling  a  glass  for  himself,  w^hen  the  English- 
man, with  a  countenance  of  alarm,  placed  his 
hand  on  the  tap,  exclaiming  hurriedly — 

"  Don't,  I  beg.  Is  that  the  resource  you  fly 
too  ?  Bad  resource,  friend;  it  maddens,  instead 
of  relieving  your  suffering ;  don't  drink  spirits, 
my  good  man,  for  such  a  purpose." 

The  old  man  appeared  irresolute;  at  length, 
shaking  his  head,  and  looking  wistfully  at  the 
keg,  he  said  hastily,  "  Wal,  wal  ;  'tarnal  crea- 
tion !  p'raps  you're  right ;  but  you'll  allow  me  to 
offer  you  a  glass  of  whiskey  to  drink  prosperity 
tJ  old  Stratford— old  times,  eh?/' 

"  Well,  we'll  do  that  ;  but  pray  let  me  per- 
suade you  not  to  use  yourself  to  it  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drowning  grief ;  it  ruins,  sir,  both  the 
stomach  and  head  ;  it  kills,  sir,  it  kills,  my  good 
man." 

"You're  right,   stranger,"    tremulously  mut- 
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tered  the  sadly  afflicted  one,  "  quite  right.  Wal ! 
there's  sense  in  what  you  say  ;  we'll  drink  one 
glass  to — to — the  old  town." 

"  To  the  old  town,"  echoed  Brainsoft.  '''  This 
toast  always  recals  old  times,"  said  he,  as  he 
took  from  the  storekeeper's  hand  a  glass  of  spark- 
ling liquor.  "We  think,"  he  added,  while  Swin- 
don drew  one  for  himself,  "  we  see  our  school- 
days again  ;  we  feel,  in  fact,  like  children." 

"  We  wish  we  was  as  innocent,  sir,"  remarked 
the  feeble  man,  in  an  affected  drawling  tone,  ad- 
miring at  the  same  time  the  clearness  of  the 
liquor  by  the  light  of  a  solitary  candle  that  illu- 
minated the  store." 

"  Ah !  we  do,  we  do,"  ejaculated  Brainsoft,  as 
if  accusing  himself  of  past  transgressions;  "come, 
my  friend — to  Stratford,  old  Stratford !" 

Swindon  reiterated  the  toast,  and  a  gleam  of 
satisfaction  appeared  in  his  countenance  when  he 
saw  that  Brainsoft  had  drained  bis  glass.  That 
gentleman  smacked  his  lips  once  or  twice,  and 
observed — 
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"It's  precious  strong  drink,  old  man  ;  goes 
down  like  fire/' 

"  It's  its  goodness,"  rejoined  the  storekeeper, 
who  was  immediately  seized  with  a  fit  of  cough- 
ing that  lasted  some  minutes,  during  which 
Brainsoft  experienced  an  unusual  degree  of  ex- 
hiliration  ;  he  felt  suddenly  a  great  inclination 
to  mirthfulness,  and  commenced  humming  a 
tune,  and  at  length  seated  himself  on  the 
counter. 

"  Now,  between  you  and  me,"  said  he,  after  an 
expression  of  pity  for  the  old  man's  cough, 
"  there's  one  more  toast  I  should  like  you  and  I 
to  drink  before  I  go  ;  so  draw  two  more  glasses, 
and  let  them  be  bumpers ;  I'll  pay  for  them ;  then 
I  must  be  off  with  Washington — he's  a  stout  old 
fellow,  and  will  no  doubt  be  of  good  service.  I'll 
trudge  through  the  woods  of  Canada  with  him. 
It  will  astonish  Mr.  Marlton, — that's  the  other 
Englishman  I've  met  to  day;  haven't  you  got 
another  Washington  stick  ?  I  should  like  to 
make  my  new  companion  a  present  of  one  ;  but 
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we'll  drink  this  toast  — upon  my  word,  this  first 
glass  has  put  new  life  into  me." 

''  Tm  almost  afraid,  stranger,  to  drink  any 
more,"  muttered  the  old  man,  "  it  makes  me 
cough  so  'tarnal  bad.  Marlton,"  repeated  he  to 
himself,  "•  Marlton !" 

"  Oh !  never  mind  the  cough,"  said  Brainsoft, 
becoming  excited;  "this  is  a  toast  that  will  suit 
us  both ;  fill  your  glass." 

With  some  show  of  reluctance,  Swindon  did 
so.  "Well,  what's  the  toast  to  be,  my  friend?" 
inquired  he. 

'*  You  told  me,"  said  Brainsoft,  as  an  angry 
expression  came  over  his  generally  unruffled  and 
open  countenance,  "  you  told  me  that  you  hated 
the  Yankees." 

"Yes,  stranger — yes  yes — 'tarnal  bad;  oh! 
I  hate  'em  'tarnal  bad." 

"  Well,"  continued  Brainsoft,  waxing  warmer 
under  the  influence  of  the  treacherous  liquid  lie 
had  imbibed,  and  laying  his  hand  rather  heavily 
on  the  storekeeper's  shoulder, — "  I  met  with  one 
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when  I  first  came  to  this  country,  who  ruined  me 
and  my  family,  and  caused  the  death  of  my 
favourite  son ;  and  never  have  I  gone  to  bed  since 
my  poor  boy  was  buried,  without  toasting  him 
in  my  peculiar  way." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  feeble  old  man  in  a  tremulous 
tone,  which  was  not  altogether  feigned,  as  the 
words  of  the  excited  Englishman  singularly 
affected  him.  He  held  his  head  down,  ground 
his  teeth  unobserved  by  his  customer,  and  his 
frame  tottered  from  agitation,  but  in  his  eyes 
gleamed  hatred  and  malignant  gratification. 

*' And  what  was  my  toast,  think  you?" 

"  I  don't  know,'*  Swindon  murmured,  "  'tarnal, 
'tarnal  shame;  don*t  know." 

"  Well,  I  see  you  feel  for  me,  and  no  doubt 
your  dislike  of  the  people  is  founded  upon  similar 
wrongs ;  but  you  are  ill — you  are  ill  Come,  my 
friend,  recollect  this  is  my  grief  alone." 

"  I  feel  for  you  'tarnal;  I  feel  much,  my  good 
countryman,"  muttered  Swindon,  barely  able,  in 
reality,  to  retain  the  glass  he  held  in  his  hand. 
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"  This  whiskey  of  yours  is  strange  stiiif,"  said 
Brainsoft;  "that  single  glass  lias  got  into  my 
head,  and  I  feel  quite  giddy." 

"  You're  excited,  sir,"  said  the  other. 

"  Ah,  that  may  be  it ;  but  come,  countryman, 
now  for  the  toast."  Brainsoft  raised  his  glass, 
a  paleness  spread  over  his  face.  Swindon  ob- 
served it  with  suppressed  exultation. 

"It  is  rayther  strong,"  he  muttered. 

Without  heeding  the  remark,  Mr  Brainsoft 
bade  the  old  man  take  his  glass,  whilst  in  a 
severe  tone  he  cried,  "  A  quick  hanging  for  Amos 
Graspcash  !"  and  tossed  off  the  liquor,  not  observ- 
ing that  Swindon's  remained  untouched.  Hardly 
had  he  drank  if,  when  he  exclaimed,  "  Bless  me ! 
bless  me!  I'm  very  giddy;  help  me  friend." 

"  Step  in  the  back  parlour,  sir,"  said  Swindon, 
as  he  walked  forward  with  rather  more  agility 
than,  from  his  infirm  appearance,  one  would  have 
given  him  credit  for. 

"Lean  on  my  shoulder,"  said  he ;"  take  my 
arm."     Brainsoft  did  so. 
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The  storekeeper  opened  the  door  of  the  back 
parlour,  muttering  to  himself  as  he  ground  his 
teeth,  "  Poor  innocent !  hooked  him  again !  I 
did  estimate  he'd  know  spirits  of  wine  from 
whiskey." 

The  storekeeper  led  his  customer  into  a  small 
back  room  nearly  filled  with  deal  boxes,  which, 
though  marked  as  articles  of  general  merchandize, 
really  contained  arms  of  various  kinds  for  distri- 
bution, when  occasion  required. 

"  My  good,  sir,"  said  Swindon,  "  my  good  sir, 
what  ails  you?  Excitement,  I  calc'late;  what 
can  I  get  you? — Ah!  you're  better  now." 

Brainsoft,  for  a  moment,  was  somewhat  con- 
fused in  his  ideas,  but  at  length  he  said,  "  Well, 
dear  me !  I  dare  say  it  must  be  fatigue  and  ex- 
citement; it's  gone  off  now  though.  I'll  sit  here, 
my  friend,  a  little  while,  if  you'll  allow  me;  I 
feel  quite  comfortable;  pray  don't  trouble  your- 
self about  me,  but  that  whiskey  of  yours  is  rather 
strong." 

"  Wal,  it's  good,  my  dear  friend,  there's  no 
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mistake  it*s  good,  but  it  ^won't  hurt,  it  won't 
hurt.  So  you're  going  to  Canada,  sir,"  con- 
tinued Swindon,  putting  a  piece  of  wood  on  the 
slumbering  fire  in  the  grate. 

"Yes,  I'm  going  to-morrow  along  with  my 
friend,  Marlton;  a  nice  man  that,  Mr.  Swin- 
dle—" 

"  Swindon,"  said  the  old  man  sharply. 

"Beg  pardon:  Swindon  is  it?  Oh!  well  I 
was  going  to  say — let's  see ;  dear  me !  I  quite 
forgot  what  I  was  going  to  say !" 

"  Something  about  Canada,"  remarked  Swin- 
don eagerly,  whilst  his  small  black  eyes  gleamed 
with  expectation. 

"Oh!  ha!  yes:  T  was  going  to  say  that  I've 
been  told  Canada  was  the  best  place  in  the 
world  for  a  man  with  a  small  sum  of  money  to 
settle  in;  they  tell  me  it's  the  real  land  of 
plenty — that  everybody  has  a  chance  of  reaping 
a  fortune  there,  and  that  the  soil  yields  its  pro- 
duce with  very  little  trouble." 

"  My  dear  sir,  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed   the 
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old  man,  ''  you  musn't  listen  to  all  you  hear 
from  that  quarter;  there's  deception  thare — 
people  hired  to  propagate  false  statements  of  the 
goodness  of  the  soil  and  beauty  of  the  country ; 
all  false,  sad  place — nothin'  but  swamp." 

"Swamp!"  echoed. Brainsoft,  "dear  me!" 

"  And  pine  barrens,"  continued  Swindon, 
whose  cough  seemed  now  wholly  to  have  left 
him,  "rocky  passes,  no  rivers.  It's  a  fact,  there 
ain't  no  land  thare  to  be  got  worth  havin,'  there 
ain't  indeed,  stranger;  besides  what  on  arth'sthe 
use  of  a  man  goin'  right  straight  ahead  to  death 
and  destruction." 

"To  what,  Mr.  Swindon?" 

"  To  death  and  destruction,  I  say,  stranger ; 
I've  no  reason  to  say  anything  but  the  naked 
truth,  but  it's  a  fact,  sir;  you  may  shake  your 
head,  but  it's  a  fact — for  between  you  and  me 
there's  going  to  be  a  sorter  kinder  of  clairance 
thare.  There  ain't  a  town  in  those  diggins 
whare  you  think  of  goin'" —  Swindon  drew 
nearer  to  Brainsoft,  and  continued  in  a  whisper, 
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'*  there  ain't  a  town  thare  but'll  be  smoking  ruins 
from  Quebec  to  Lake  Huron — there  ain't  a  wife 
thare  that  won't  ston  be  husbandless — there 
ain't  a  father  thare  that  won't  soon  be  childless, 
unless  they  belong  to  the  right  cause." 

"  Good  gracious !  you're  joking,"  said  Brainsoft, 
beginning  to  feel  alarmed,  and  gazing  with  in- 
creasing interest  at  the  well-informed  old  man, 
whose  speech  was  every  instant  becoming  more 
voluble  and  earnest ;  "  I'm  astonished,"  he  added ; 
"pray,  sir,  how  did  you  get  your  information?" 

"  Stranger,"  said  Swindon,  with  an  air  of 
mystery,  drawing  his  chair  still  nearer  to  the 
Englishman, —  "Stranger,  you're  a  sensible  man, 
I  take,  and  wouldn't  juDap  into  the  bush  whare 
the  rattlesnake  was  heard  jinglin'  his  tail?  If 
you  was  crossing  a  field '  in  a  storm  of  thunder 
and  lightnin',  you  wouldn't  exactly  go  for  shelter 
under  a  lonely  tree,  I  calc'late?  Wal,  scein' 
that's  something  like  the  fact,  I  guess  if  I  was 
you,  I'd  settle  myself  down  in  this  glorious  re- 
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public,   \vhare   you've  no  fear  of   being   toma- 
hawked in  your  bed  one  bright  morning." 

"  Certainly,  I  shouldn't  like  to  meet  such  a 
miserable  end,"  ejaculated  Brainsoft.  "  Are  you 
really  sure  there's  any  danger  in  settling  in 
Canada,  then?" 

"  Am  I  sure?  Is  Syracuse  Swindoil  sure  that 
he*s  drinking  a  glass  now  with  an  honest  country- 
man ? — a  feller  in  misfortune  ? — yes,  old  Swindon 
is;  and  so  is  he  sartin  sure  that  if  you  go  to 
Canada,  you'll  be  burnt  out  of  your  location 
wherever  you  fix  it;  and  you'll  have  the  satis- 
faction of  seein*  a  ramping  Indian  holding  up  to 
your  delighted  eyes  your  own  scalp !  There's  a 
prospect  for  a  settler !  Thare's  a  prospect.  Cap- 
tain Brainsoft!" 

The  emigrant  opened  out  his  whole  heart  to 
the  eager  listener,  enumerating  all  the  events 
that  had  happened  to  him  since  he  landed  in  the 
United  States.  When  he  mentioned  the  par- 
ticulars relating  to  the  Pedlar,  a  very  peculiar 
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expression  crossed  the  face  of  Swindon,  and  it 
was  some  moments  ere  he  could  master  the 
emotion  which  the  relation  occasioned.  Mr. 
Brainsoft  observed  the  effect  produced  on  him 
but  attributed  it  to  sympathy  for  his  misfortunes. 
Swindon  seeing  that  his  guest  was  in  a  state  far 
from  sober,  questioned  him  as  to  his  present  in- 
tentions, and  also  as  to  what  he  knew  about  his 
companion,  Mr.  Marl  ton,  to  all  of  which  inquiries 
the  spirit-stirred  man  answered  to  his  lively  gra- 
tification. 

"Ah!  my  good  friend,"  said  Swindon,  "don't 
suppose  I  want  to  persuade  you  not  to  go  to 
Canada  ;  far  from  it ;  although  it  is  only  a  poor 
part  of  this  great  world,  and  almost  a  wilderness. 
Why  I  dare  say  you  got  sight  of  the  fine  towns 
and  cities  as  you  came  across  the  Union  ?  Now 
whare  there's  one  town  thare,  there's  a  hundred 
here  ;  and  then  they're  such  an  awful  set  of  peo- 
ple too, — no  conscience — always  looking  out  for 
greenhorns.  Lor  !  sir,  the  dreadful  tales  that 
I've  heard  tell  of  from  folks  that  have  tried  to 
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live  in  that  fearful  place  !  Your  glass  is  empty, 
let  me  fill  it  ; — dear  me  !  this  cough  of  mine's 
comin'  on  again." 

Mr.  Brainsoft,  although  somewhat  taken  aback 
by  Swindon's  account  of  the  statt^  of  the  Canadas, 
yet  had  sufficient  resolution  nor  to  allow  it  to 
deter  him  from  going  there.  No  arguments 
could  prevail  upon  him  to  stay  and  try  ngainhis 
fortune  in  the  United  States.  He  professed  him- 
self heartily  tired  of  the  country,  and  said  that 
rather  than  remain,  he  would  return  to  England. 
He  expressed  himself  obliged  by  the  storekeeper's 
information,  and  assured  him  that  he  should  use 
all  possible  caution,  and  get  into  the  bush  as 
quickly  as  he  ould.  Swindon  then  artfully  in- 
troduced his  object,  which  was  to  endeavour  to 
enlist  Brainsoft  in  the  cause  of  the  liberators,  but 
he  soon  found  that  though  the  Englishman  was 
all  candour  and  open-heartedness,  and  that  sus- 
picion formed  a  very  swall  ingredient  in  his 
character,  he  was  not  to  be  induced  to  for- 
swear his  allegiance,  or  become  a  traitor  to  his 
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country.  Indeed  he  exhibited  signs  of  nervous- 
ness at  the  mention  of  himself  in  conjunction 
with  political  trouble,  and  though  he  did  not  give 
the  old  man  to  understand  so,  he  thought  that  in 
all  probability  he  was  to  a  great  extent  misin- 
formed, and  that  had  there  been  any  immediate 
fear  of  an  outbreak,  his  new  acquaintance 
Marlton  would  have  ma  le  some  allusion  to  it. 

Seeing  that  the  peaceably  disposed  English- 
man was  determined,  notwithstanding  his  liba- 
tions, to  take  no  part  in  the  forthcoming  troubles, 
Swindon  changed  the  subject,  and  assured  him 
that  at  Toronto,  the  place  where  he  proposed, 
going,  very  few  articles  could  be  procured,  and 
prevailed  upon  him  to  expend  a  ten-dollar  bill 
in  the  purchase  of  several  articles  which  he  per- 
suaded him  were  absolutely  necessary  to  a  settler. 
He  also  induced  Mr.  Brainsoft  to  be  the  bearer 
of  tw.  letters  to  a  friend  of  his  in  Canada,  and 
furnished  him  with  another,  wliich  he  said  was  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  gentleman  who  would 
put  him  in  tlie  right  way  to  obtain  a  bargain 

VOL.  II.  C 
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Mr.  Brainsoft  thanked  him  heartily  for  his 
kindness,  and  was  rising  to  depart,  when  the  old 
man,  in  moving  across  the  room,  stumbled  and 
fell  against  him,  and  uttering  an  exclamation  of 
pain,  called  out,  "  it's  my  shoulder — my  shoul- 
der— the  rheumatism;  it  comes  on  dreadful  now 
and  then;  dear — dear  me!" 

Had  a  spectator  been  present,  he  might  have 
observed,  during  this  manoeuvre,  the  fingers  of 
the  afflicted  individual  engaged  for  an  instant  in 
a  singular  operation  with  Mr.  Brainsoft's  pocket, 
whilst  that  worthy  man  was  kindly  rendering 
him  assistance. 

Unconscious  of  this  circumstance,  Mr.  Brain- 
soft  at  length  took  his  departure;  and  Swindon 
who  had  followed  him  to  tlie  door,  smiled  as  he 
observed  him  staggering  on  his  way  down  the 
street.  With  singular  activity  he  then  closed 
the  shutters,  entered  tlie  shop,  tlirew  off  the 
appearance  of  age,  tlie  green  shade  from  his  eye, 
the  dressing-gown  from  his  back,  and  stood 
erect  the  veritable  Captain  Swindon,  who  had 
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accosted  Marl  ton  some  hours  previously  by  the 
lake.  ^ 

"  You  darned  Britisher  !"  cried  he,  soliloquis- 
ing, "  only  let  me  come  across  you  in  Canada, 
and  I'll  make  you  still  better  acquainted  with 
your  friend,  Amos  Graspcash.  You'll  have  us 
over  thare  before  long.  We'll  show  you  how  to 
go  ahead.  So  you  hate  us,  do  you?  You're 
tired  of  our  country,  are  you?  I'll  never  forgive 
you,  if  only  for  those  words.  When  your  pro- 
vince is  annexed  to  our  Union,  Amos  Graspcash 
will  have  no  longer  to  shift  and  scheme  to  take 
in  such  underbaked  gonies  as  you.  They've 
already  pro.nised  me  land  enough  to  make  me 
all  right.  Wal,  it's  got  to  be  done  yet,  but  the 
work's  goin'  on  well,  and  we'll  smoke  your 
villages  soon." 

He  closed  and  barred  the  door,  and  stalked  into 
the  back  parlour  ;  where  sitting  in  a  chair, 
laugliing  boisterously  as  if  pleased  with  some 
joke,  was  the  quaker,  whose  countenance — 
though  his  hair  had  been  cropped   short  and  he 

c  2 
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was  clean  sliaven — much  resembled  the  late  asso- 
ciate of  Graspcash,  who  had  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, so  ably  personated  the  millionaire,  John 
Jacob  Astor. 

"Well,  friend  Swindon,"  he  said  chuckling, 
"  what  did  you  make  of  him,  eh  ?  " 

"  Nothing  at  all,"  answered  Swindon  sharply, 
for  he  did  not  care  that  his  associate  should  know 
at  all  times  the  extent  of  his  gains.  "  I  sold 
him  that  rusty  rifle  I  bought  for  old  iron  the 
other  day,  ha !  ha !  and  an  axe  for  five  dollars, 
worth  nothing.  I  tried  to  enlist  him  in  the  cause, 
but  it  was  no  use  ;  such  a  coon  would  do  us 
more  harm  than  good.  I've  given  him  a  letter 
to  our  fellers  over  there  ;  p'raps  they'll  make 
something  of  him.  He  told  me  his  whole  history. 
They  all  got  the  fever  and  ague  out  thare;  one 
boy  died;  but  who  do  you  think  came  across 
them  ?  " 

"Who?" 

"  None  but " and  Swindon  clenched  his 

fists  as  he  spoke,  while  an  expression  of  hatred 
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gleamed  from  his  small  glistening  eyes—"  none 
but  Jordan." 

"  Jordan !     Is  it  possible  ?  " 

"  Aye,  aye,  but  it's  some  time  since ;  before 
we  caught  sight  of  his  black  in  New  York. 
Stubbs,  he's  the  only  man  I'm  afraid  of,  and  I 
wish  I'd  never  come  across  him  or  his;  but 
wishin's  useless;  there's  no  fear  we  shall  meet 
with  him  here;  he's  far  away;  but  still  I  can't 
help  feelin*  queer  when  I  think  of  that  man." 

"  Never  mind  that,"  said  Stubbs,  "  where's 
Brainsoft  going  now !  " 

"  To  Canada,  to  settle." 

"  Are  his  family  with  hin  ? " 

"  No,  they're  still  in  Michigan,  and  if  we'd 
time  to  run  over  there,  we  might  make  some- 
thing more  of  'em  yet ;  but  they  would  be  small 
fry  to  what  we  now  have  in  hand,  Stubbs." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  answered  the  other,  "  but  I'm 
not  quite  sure  how  affairs  will  turn  out  there 
yet;  their  Governor's  as  obstinate  as  a  hiccory 
stump." 
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"Bah!"  exclaimed  Swindon,  "the  whole 
country's  against  him;  once  let  the  liberator's 
flag  be  raised,  and  the  Guv'ner  and  his  party- 
will  go  to  everlastin'  smash.  Besides,  what  can 
they  do?  All  the  troops  are  in  the  lower  pro- 
vince; there's  nothin'  to  stop  our  march;  it'll 
be  just  like  going  from  one  state  to  another. 
Wal,  what  air  we  to  do  next,  Lieutenant?" 

"  We're  to  meet  at  the  Stone  House  to-mor- 
row night.     General and  some  fr3m  the 

other  side  will  be  there." 

"Ah!  that's  all  right.  Have  you  been  to 
the  farm?" 

"  Yes,  and  I've  convinced  them  of  the  justice 
and  necessity  of  our  sending  aid  to  the  oppressed 
provinces.  They  promise  us  supplies,  and,  if 
possible,  money ;  they  say,  if  people  of  my  per- 
suasion approve  of  it,  it  must  be  right;  ha! 
ha!" 

"Ha!  ha!'  cried  Swindon  with  his  hoarse 
laugh ;  "  one  half  of  the  world  lives  by  gullin' 
the  other  half,"  and  he  sank  into  a  chair,  and 
threw  his  legs  upon  the  table. 
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CHAPTER  ir. 


Marlton  read  with  some  surprise  the  paper 
handed  to  him  by  Captain  Swindon.  It  was 
a  circular  for  general  distribution,  and  the 
contents  were  to  the  following  purport.  It  pro- 
mised to  bestow  on  every  man  who  would  join 
the  American  sympathisers  in  their  intended 
invasion  of  Canada,  to  aid  in  freeing  that  land 
from  tyranny  (when  Canada  should  be  annexed 
to  the  Union),  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  and 
one  hundred  dollars  in  silver.  The  above,  toge- 
ther witli  a  flaming  and  false  account  of  tlie 
wrongs  of  the  Canadian  people,  and  a  strong 
appeal  couched  in  bombastic  language    to    the 
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feelings  of  the  free  citizens  of  the  United  States 
in  favour  of  the  approaching  outbreak,  was  a 
summary  of  its  coutents. 

Marlton's  face  flushed  with  anger  as  he 
perused  the  paper.  He  crushed  it  in  his  hands, 
and  threw  it  in  the  blazing  fire,  expressing  a 
wish  that  all  who  were  led  away  by  its  contents 
might  meet  a  similar  fate. 

"  Villains !"  he  exclaimed,  "  'tis  conquest  alone 
you  desire.  What  care  you  for  the  liberty  of 
those  you  pretend  to  free  from  oppression?  A 
blight  on  your  vile  intentions !  If  I  had  that 
Swindon  on  British  soil  I  should  be  likely  to 
give  him  a  sound  drubbing,  and  tell  him  what  I 
thought  of  such  men  as  himself.  A  pretty  re- 
presentative of  liberty !  It  is  such  men  as  he 
who  perverb  the  opinions  of  a  respectable  people, 
and  would  plunge  a  nation  in  anarchy  for  the 
gratification  of  their  own  selfish  purposes.  But 
if  I  know  anything  of  the  governor,  I  believe 
he's  the  man  to  cope  with  them.  If  he's  not 
changed   since   I   knew  him  in  England,    he'll 
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outmanoeuvre  liis  opponents,  and  let  foreign  in- 
truders know  what  it  is  to  meddle  with  the  British 
lion.  A  peaceable  man  like  myself  ought  not 
to  waste  time  on  politics.  There  are  plenty  to 
take  care  of  the  state.  I  shall  have  enough  to 
do  in  seeking  for  a  home." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  soliloquy,  Marlton 
arose  from  his  chair  with  the  intention  of  retiring 
for  the  night.  He  rang  the  bell  for  his  candle; 
it  was  some  time  before  it  was  answered.  At 
length  Bumps  made  his  appearance,  bearing  in 
one  hand  a  chamber  candlestick,  and  under  his 
arm  a  phrenological  head. 

"  S'posed  you  ring  for  bed  candle,  massa,  so 
brought  it  to  sabe  trouble." 

"  What  is  that  you  have  under  your  arm, 
waiter  !"  Marlton  inquired 

''  Dis  a  phrenological  head,  massa  ;  I  hab  been 
much  taken  up  wid  important  business  dis  last 
few  minutes,"  returned  Bumps  with  an  assump- 
tion of  consequence. 

"  You  are  something  of  a  wizard,  Sambo,  to 
c  5 
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divine  my  wishes  so  exactly/*  answered  the 
gentleman,  noticing  at  the  same  time  that  a  pair 
of  spectacles  surmounted  the  waiter's  nose. 

The  negro  grinned  as  if  pleased,  and  im- 
mediately said,  "  Saar,  I'm  berry  glad  dat  my 
mind  did  apprize  me  ob  your  desires  ;  but 
massa  will  pardon  me  when  I  tell  him,  dat  a 
cat's  name  am  sometimes  Tom,  den  it  wouldn't 
do  to  say  noder  name  instead." 

Marl  ton  laughed,  and  called  him  a  droll  fellow  ; 
then  said  that  he  recollected  his  name  was 
Bumps  ;  and  that  he  thought  the  appellation 
was  rather  singular. 

"If  massa  will  pardon  me"  the  waiter  re- 
turned,— wliile  he  adjusted  the  spectacles  that 
adorned  his  visage,  increasing  to  appearance  his 
years, — "  and  not  disturb  my  remarks  to  anyting 
like  impudence,  which  dis  nigger  do  utterly 
abhor,  neider  to  self-conceit,  I  would  take  de 
liberty  to  inform  him  dat  de  cognomen — dat  is 
Bum[s-~Avas  giben  me  on  purpose  for  my  in- 
tellectuality in  de  knowledge  ob  de  human  head, 
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which  contain,  as  dis  bust  do  clearly  didicate,  all 
de  faculties  ob  de  mind  dat  guides  de  body  to 
good  or  evil  ;  just  same  ting,  my  'speckable 
massa,  as  de  piston  wl.ich  bol)s  up  and  dov/n 
and  sends  the  ingine  along,  all  trough  de  might 
and  de  will  ob  dat  everlastin'  generation  ob 
heated  water  called  steam." 

"  Oh  !  I  see,"  exclaimed  Marlton  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  queer  remarks,  "  you  well  deserve 
your  significant  appellation  ;  we  do  not  often 
meet  a  waiter  so  learned." 

"  Tm  not  'zactly  waiter  here,  saar.  I  keep  here 
pro  tern :  I  usually  deliber  discourses  on  phre- 
nology, and  I  hab  de  interest  ob  my  people  much 
in  my  heart  ;  darefore,  at  'propriate  times  I 
preaches  ;  and  just  when  you  ring,  massa,  I  was 
berry  much  engaged  about  dat  gentleman's  head 
who  was  here  little  time  since." 

Marlton  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  had  met  a 
character,  and  fniding  that  he  was  not  a  bona 
fide  servant  begged  him  to  take   a  seat,  which 
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Bumps   immediately  did,    bowing   politely  and 
placing  the  phrenological  bust  upon  the  table. 

"  Where  were  you  and  the  gentleman  you 
allude  to,  then,  when  I  summoned  you?"  enquired 
Marlton,  "  I  thought  he  had  gone  into  the  town 
to  purchase  a  walking  stick." 

"  De  gentleman  was  not  wid  me,  saar.  I  was 
considerin'  his  bumps  from  de  recollection  ob  my 
memory,"  replied  the  man  of  science. 

"  There  must  have  been  something  peculiarly 
striking  in  his  pericranium  that  led  you  to  notice 
it,  I  suppose  ?" 

Bumps  shook  his  head,  as  if  to  indicate  that 
there  was,  though  not  of  a  very  favourable  charac- 
ter. He  placed  his  finger  upon  the  part  of  the 
heal  marked  cautiousness,  and  said — 

"  Saar,  will  you  hab  de  kindness  to  look  at 
dis  organ  !  dis  is  whare  dte  region  ob  prudence 
am  situate  ;  well,  saar,  it  would  be  my  painful 
duty  to  inform  dat  gentleman  in  question,  should 
he  request  to  know  de  force  ob  his  faculties,  dafc 
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dis  important  part  ob  de  human  brain,  in  his 
head,  am  lamentably  deficient.  Now  dis  defi- 
ciency in  dewelopment  ob  dat  distraining  faculty, 
combined  wid  a  more  dan  usual  devvelopement  ob 
de  animal  faculties,  and  bery  small  reflectibe 
organs,  wid  de  great  ones  of  self-esteem,  and  lub 
of  approbation,  do  render  dat  gentleman  a  bery 
likely  subject  for  de  sharper,  and  de  designing 
man  ; — should  say,  saar,  dat  he  am  a  berry  unfit 
subject  to  go  trough  dis  world." 

"I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the- 
person  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Bumps,  and  therefore 
cannot  inform  you  whether  your  conclusions  are 
correct,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  science 
in  which  you  appear  versed,  I  am  unable  to 
pronounce  on  its  utility  or  correctness,"  said 
Marl  ton,  in  his  own  mind,  placing  little  faith  in 
the  science  of  phrenology,  and  giving  the  negro 
credit  for  merely  a  very  confused  idea  of  it. 

"Oh,  saar!"  returned  the  professor,  "lean 
assure  you  from  de  outermost  bottom  ob  my 
heart,  dat  the  science  ob  phrenology  am  most 
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wonderful  correct  in  all  its  rewealings.  T  Lab 
tested  it,  massa,  and  neber  found  it  lie." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Marlton  smiling,  "  why  then 
I  infer  if  any  of  these  supposed  compartments 
of  the  brain,  marked  in  this  figure,  be  large  or 
small  in  any  subject,  the  size  of  the  respective 
bumps  is  a  certain  indication  of  a  strong  or  feeble 
manifestation  of  the  faculties?" 

"Not  ^xactly,  saar;  'sense  me,"  replied  the 
help  quickly,  "  not  'xactly  that;  it  depends  upon 
the  relatioe  dewelopment  ob  each  in  regard  to 
each  oder,  and  in  which  compartment  ob  de  brain 
de  most  power  lies;  wedder  in  the  animal,  de 
moral,  or  de  intellectual  region.  If  de  animal, 
massa,  bery  powerful,  de  moral  feeble,  and  de 
intellect  powerful,  de  proprietor  ob  dat  pole  bery 
likely,  unless  destrained  by  force  of  circumstance 
and  want  ob  opportunity,  to  use  his  powerful 
intellect  for  the  gratification  ob  de  propensities 
alone;  and  de  more  acute  de  reflectible  and 
peceptible  fiiculties,  de  more  likely  he  is  to  carry 
out  his  views  wid  subtlety  and  cunning — dat's  a 
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fact.  But  massa,  'sense  me,  if  de  moral  region 
am  well  arched, — dat  is  if  de  head  look  high 
above  the  ear,  tolerably  wide  as  well,  whare  de 
organ  ob  cautiousness  is  situate,  de  forehead  rise, 
and  be  neatly  rounded  ober  the  organ  ob  com- 
parison, den  dare  is  a  sufficient  destraining  moral 
power  — " 

"  You  mean  re-straining." 

"Eh!  what  massa?" 

"  Re — straining." 

"Dat  it; — re— straining;  well, — me  tell  you, 
— restraining  moral  power  to  cause  de  man  to 
u§e  his  intellect  for  good  ends;  and  the  animal 
faculties  gib  energy  to  de  whole  brain, — den, 
massa,  dat  man  must  be  great." 

"  But,  my  good  fellow,  how  can  a  man  help  it 
if  he  is  made  with  a  low,  instead  of  a  high 
coronal  region?" 

"  Ah  !  massa,  dat  de  usual  argument;  just  ask 
why  dat  poor  horse,  from  de  same  dam  as  dat  fine 
one,  am  not  fine  as  well;  so  it  is,  massa;  just  ask 
why  a  dwarf,  who's  barely  a  fourf  de  size  ob  any 
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oder  man,  ain't  as  big  and  fine  as  you:  just  find 
out  why  dat  little  boy  am  always  cross  and  sabage, 
while  his  broder  am  mild  and  good-tempered ;  de 
efiects  ob  sin,  massa.  Sin  does  show  his  de- 
testable form  in  ebery  ting  under  de  sun ;  de  mind 
ob  man,  as  well  as  em  body  is  deteriorated  by  a 
wariety  ob  causes:  and  hence  de  wonderful 
wariety  ob  character :  and  hence,  massa,  de  use 
ob  phrenology,  which  teaches  us  de  best  way  ob 
educating  people  indibidually,  and  de  necessity, 
massa,  ob  teaching  dem  de  first  great  principles 
ob  life — fear  ob  God,  and  lub  ob  one  anoder. 
Instead  ob  gibing  to  de  poor  people  a  moral 
education,  dey  try  to  gib  dem  de  same  style  ob 
instruction  as  de  better  class,  and  so  de  serbants 
tink  to  Serb  de  massas  be  humiliation.  Bad  men, 
who  had  risen,  p'raps,  trough  hidden  ebil  prac- 
tices, judge  by  dare  own  feelings,  and  preach  to 
de  poor  benighted  critters  dat  dey  ought  to  be 
equal:  dey  become  discontented,  and  dat's  de 
way,  massa,  de  prisons  are  filled.  Ah !  massa, 
if  an  indibidual  hab  a  deteriorated  mind,  'tis  de 
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effect  ob  de  first  sin ;  and,  wedder  he  can  help  it 
or  not — he  is  as  he  is;  de  manifestations,  unless 
regulated,  improbed,  and  restrained,  by  education 
adapted  to  his  peculiar  organization,  will  be, 
according  to  his  impulses,  modified  or  increased 
by  de  position  in  life  in  which  he  am  placed 
PVaps,  massa,  you  say  just  like  de  world — dat 
gembleman  good  man,  'cause  he  pay  him  debts 
and  go  to  meeting  regularly  ebery  Sunday.  So, 
massa,  dat  man  might  be,  just  according  to  de 
motives  dat  impel  him  to  go  to  de  church  or 
meeting-house.  P'raps,  massa,  dis  appearance 
ob  religion  be  all  outward  show;  he  may  hab 
large  organ  of  philoprogenitibeness,  which  is  de 
organ  dat  gib  de  instinctibe  lub  ob  one's  own 
offspring,  and  which  de  wolf  possess  as  strong  as 
de  human  being;  and  dough  de  wolf  or  de  tiger 
lub  dearly  him  cubs,  yet,  massa,  you  know  dat 
not  make  dose  animals  a  bit  kinder  or  less  blood- 
tirsty  to  oder's  cubs  or  oder  tings.  Well,  massa, 
de  organ  ob  philoprogenitibeness  may  induce  dat 
man  to  appear  at  church  ebery  Sunday ;  he  may 
lib  in  a  place  whare  all  oder  people  by  custom  go 
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dare,  and  vvhare  dey  tink  queerlj  ob  oders  dat 
don't:  p'raps  he  had  large  business,  and  wish  to 
get  on  well  wid  his  neighbours,  for  de  benefit  ob 
his  children,  and  knows  if  he  and  dey  don't 
attend  church,  dey  cut  by  society,  and  dare 
prospects  injured.  He  may  go  to  church  simply 
to  gratify  his  organ  ob  acquisitiveness;  he  may 
worship,  or  be  loud  in  his  responses,  because  his 
organ  of  weneration  is  large — dat  organ  dat  gibs 
de  instinctibe  feeling  for  de  worship  ob  some 
superior  being,  which  de  Pagan  as  well  as  de 
Christian  show.  De  proper  regulation  ob  dis 
organ  ob  reberence  for  our  Maker  must  be  by  de 
enlightenment  ob  de  intellect,  which,  massa, 
teaches  dat  blindly  to  worship  wid  out  a  feeling 
ob  benebolence  to  the  world  at  large — widout 
care  for  any  ting  but  ourselves  or  dose  dat  de- 
pend upon  us;  widout  conscientiousness  to  guide 
de  manifestations  ob  our  feelings  and  propensities 
aright,  and  cause  de  intellect  to  be  guided  in  its 
workings  by  trufe  and  justice;  is  only  outward 
show,  doesn't  come  from  de  heart,  as  w^e  say, 
massa,  and  is  noting  but  hypocrisy.     Neberthe- 
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less,  as  good  comes  from  ebil,  massa,  'tis  better 
dat  outward  show  should  cause  dat  man  to  attend 
church,  dan  he  not  go  dare  at  all;  because,  in- 
sensibly, de  mere  attendance  dare  is  calculated  to 
awaken  de  dormant  principles  ob  good,  and  in 
God's  own  time  to  produce  fruit  fromde  seed  dat  if; 
sown,  dough  de  soil  may  not  be  as  good  as  some." 

"  Why,  Bumps,"  said  Marlton,  ''  you  astonish 
me!" 

"  Ah !  now,  massa,  I  could  tell  you  de  con- 
tents of  your  brain  wid  someting  like  pleasure. 
It  am  much  diiferent  to  de  oder  gembleman.  I 
can  see  eben  at  one  cursory  glance  dat  you  al- 
ways know  what  you  am  about;  fact  is,  dare  is 
dis  great  difference,  dat  gembleman  hab,  taking 
it  in  de  aggregate,  what  may  be  termed  a  soft 
head." 

Marlton  laughed,  feeling  highly  amused  with 
the  droll  manner  and  language  of  the  expounder. 

"  And  yours,  nuissa,  I  should  say,"  added  tlie 
black,  "  If  I  may  be  allowed  to  use  the  term,  is 
one  ob  dose  heads  we  sometimes  read  about." 
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"  Ah !"  said  Marlton,  ''  pray  what  kind  of  a 
head  may  that  be?" 

"  Dat  sorter  ob  a  head  dat  am  peculiar  to  de 
great  men  ob  de  dark  nations,  and  which  I  should 
call  a  long  head;  but,  massa,  dare's  a  little  bit 
ob  impetuosity  in  you;  still,  dare's  justice  and 
trufe  and  reflection  strongly  marked  ?" 

At  this  definition  of  his  own  head-piece, 
Marlton  could  control  his  merriment  no  longer, 
and  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter,  which  some- 
Avhat  disconcerted  the  man  of  science,  who, 
whatever  might  have  been  his  feelings,  indulged, 
nevertheless,  in  a  broad  and  noiseless  grin. 

At  length  the  negro  arose  from  his  seat,  and 
gravely  remarked  that  he  thought  if  Mr.  Marl- 
ton would  allow  him  to  examine  his  head,  his 
opinion  might,  when  delivered,  save  him  much 
future  trouble  and  anxiety;  "and,"  continued 
he,  "for  de  small  charge  ob  half  a  dollar,  I'll  do 
it,  saar;  shouldn't  wonder  but  it  sabe  you  loads 
ob  dollars,  and  dat  you  bless  dis  nigger,  and 
*spect  phrenology  eber  after." 
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"  You  are  a  very  entertaining  man  for  one  of 
your  race,ii  replied  Marlton,  "  and  no  doubt 
could,  in  a  learned  manner,  give  me  an  insight 
into  the  machinery  of  my  mind.  I'm  too  old 
now,  though,  my  good  fellow,  to  profit  by  your 
knowledge,  since  I  have  learned  that  from  expe- 
rience, which,  had  I  known  twenty  years  before 
by  your  science,  or  any  other,  might  have  saved 
me  much  trouble;  and  did  I  feel  inclined  to  test 
your  science,  I  should  not  be  disposed  to  spare 
half  a  dollar." 

"  Well,  massa,"  replied  the  negro,  smiling,  "  I 
don't  tink  you'd  let  me  take  it  for  noting. 
Howeber,  I  see  bery  well  dat  you  not  likely  to 
be  led  away  by  unprincipled  men,  who  promise 
dat  dey  neber  mean  to  give;  you  hab  all  de 
faculties  of  prudence,  firmness,  and  good  sense 
in  de  aggregate,  and  will  gib  dem  as  good  as  dey 
intend  you ;  you  will  'scuse  me,  massa  ?'* 

There  was  something  peculiarly  significant  in 
the    last  remark  of   the  learned  negro,    which 
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Marlton  detected,  and   he  seemed  puzzled  what 
to  reply. 

"  I  see,  massa,"  the  negro  quickly  added,  "  dat 
you  hab  some  inkling  of  what  I  mean.  Massa, 
just  hear  dis  man  speak  what  he  feel.  Dis  day 
I  saw  you  in  de  company  ob  a  man  dat  is  known 
to  be  a  bad  character;  at  least,  I  know  him 
better  dan  any  one  else;  for  once  upon  a  time — 
long  time  now  ag(^ — when -dis  nigger  was  a 
slabe,  and  libed  happy  wid  Lilly — dat  de  name 
of  my  wife — and  two  little  picaninnies;  I  can't 
speak  about  dat,  massa,  widout  I  feel  somcting  at 
my  heart;  it  almost  choke  me,  for  it's  long  ago 
since  I  seed  em;  dey  was  berry  pretty  little 
critters,  dose  two  picaninnies  ob  mine  and  Lilly's; 
whare  dem  now,  de  Lord  knows.  I  daren't  go 
back  and  look  for  dem,  and  I  was  'bliged  to  leab 
'em  behind  when  I  'scape." 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  exclaimed  Marlton,  becoming 
interested  in  the  singular  negro;  "and  you  have 
served  in  slavery?" 

"  Yes,  saar, — twenty-five  years   wid  de  same 
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massa.  Nobody  used  better  dan  me.  I  neber 
did  no  work  about  de  plantation.  Massa 
hab  taken  great  fanc}'  to  me  when  a  little  small 
boy.  We  hab  kind  missie,  too,  berry  good  missie. 
Oh  !  I  was  so  happy.  Massa  and  missie  were  in 
dis  heart  more  dan  de  wife  ob  em  bosom. 
Massa  seeing  dat  I  hab  a  superior  mind,  troubled 
himself  to  teach  me  to  read,  and  let  me  hab  the 
range  ob  his  whole  library,  and  dare's  whare  I 
learned  phrenology,  saar.  Massa  used  to  prac- 
tice on  dis  pate  ob  mine,  and  when  he  couldn't 
get  anybody  else  to  listen  to  him,  used  to  edify 
me  wid  long  discourses  on  dis  great  science;  so 
you  see,  saar,  I  hab  de  adwantage  to  imbibe 
some  ob  his  knowledge;  and  I  used  to  practice 
'pon  de  heads  ob  de  lower  slabes,  so  I  get  quite 
looked  up  to.  I  bery  much  liked  on  dat  planta- 
ti  )n.  I  make  a  little  money  by  de  science  dare, 
since  I  generally  got  paid  so  much  a  quarter  in 
baccy  and  oder  produce,  for  to  k(  ep  dare  heads 
in  good  order.  Dat  were  berry  funny  massa." 
"  It  was,  indeed,"  replied  Marlton,  "your  tale  is 
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interesting;  proceed,  my  good  fellow,  and  let  me 
hear  what  connection  there  is  with  your  story, 
and  the  fact  of  your  having  seen  me  in  company 
with  a  man  you  say  is  a  disreputable  character." 
"  Come  in  time,  saar,"  answered  the  negro. 
"  Dare  come  massa,  one  morning  to  our  planta- 
tion, a  pedlar,  wid  goods  to  sell.  Oh,  he  was  a 
man !  When  I  just  caught  sight  ob  his  head,  as 
be  took  his  hat  off  to  bow  to-  missie,  I  tink  den, 
I  neber  see  such  a  head.  It  was  just  one  ob 
dose  heads  you  read  ob  massa, — tall,  w  ide,  and 
round,  wid  such  a  massibe  forehead ;  and  when 
massa  came  down  from  his  study  to  look  at  some 
ob  his  wares,  he  started  back,  and  exclaimed  to 
me,  'Bumps,'  said,  he,  'what  a  head!  what  a 
dewelopement !'  Massa  asked  de  pedlar  into  his 
study,  on  pretence  to  inspect  his  wares,  but,  in 
reality,  to  examine  his  head.  I  just  take  de 
liberty  to  peep  trough  de  key-hole  and  see  what 
massa  about;  all  I  could  see  was  dat  fine  head 
-wid  de  long  curls  round  it,  and  I  know'd  by  the 
form  ob  it  what  a  wonderful  dewelopement  of 
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faculty  lied  under  de  hair,  and  I  hab  a  great 
desire  to  inspect  it,  and  quite  enbied  massa. 
Well,  saar,  one  hour  pass, — two  hour  pass, 
— and  nobody  come  out  ob  de  study.  Me 
gantoget  impatient  to  learn  de  result  ob  massa's 
examination,  so  pretend  I  hear  massa  ring,  and 
opened  the  door,  and  to  my  surprise,  I  see  de 
pedlar  examining  wid  the  air  ob  an  adep  de  head 
of  my  massa,  who  seemed  to  be  tamely  submit- 
ting to  de  operation,  whilst  de  pedlar  delibered 
his  opinions  in  such  fine  language  dat  I  neber 
heard  afore.  De  sight  quite  amazed  me.  I 
stood  by  de  door,  struck  all  ob  a  heap,  and  I 
said  'massa;'  dat  all  I  hab  de  power  to  say  for 
a  minute.  Massa  smiled,  and  said,  'Stay  here; 
ray  learned  friend  shall  examine  your  head  pre- 
sently.' So  de  pedlar  went  on  to  describe  his 
researches,  de  effect  ob  which  was  to  place  my 
good-natured  massa  beyond  bounds,  and  he  would 
not  hal{  it  but  dat  the  pedlar  should  dine  wid  de 
family.  So  dis  man  wid  de  fine  head,  when 
dinner  time  came,  was  introduced  to  dem,  and 
VOL.  II.  D 
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dough  ob  SO  humble  a  calling  inwited  to  take  a 
seat  at  de  fam'ly  board.  Oh!  and  den  you 
should  hear  how  he  won  all  hearts,  I  neber  heard 
such  talk.  Missie  was  charmed;  and  told  me 
after  dinner  dat  she  knew  he  was  not  a  real 
pedlar,  but  some  gembleman  trabelling  to  discover 
character.  I  neber  was  so  entertained  in  my 
life.  My  massa  felt  quite  ignorant  beside  him. 
He  told  us  all  about  de  doings  in  oder  countries, 
yet  neber  said  anyting  about  himself  pers'nally. 
Den  when  dinner  was  done,  he  took  a  guitar,  and 
sang  some  songs  in  almost  ebcry  language.  Missie 
and  all  the  young  ladies  cry,  and  when  he  leabe 
de  house,  wid  him  pack  on  back,  dey  press  him 
to  come  again.  Missie  Julie  qiiite  in  lub  wid 
him.  I  notice  her  turn  pale  when  he  say  wid  a 
smile — adieu.  He  left  some  trinkets,  and  two 
little  sketches  of  his  own  doing,  and  wouldn't 
take  a  bit  ob  money  for  dem  j  and  we  was  all 
berry  sorry  when  vve  see  dat  man  wid  de  wonder- 
ful head  going  away  ober  de  mountain.  I  neber 
seed  such  a  learned  man  in  all  my  life;  and 
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wlien  I  go  to  find  massa,  and  talk  about 
de  pedlar,  I  found  him  de  bery  picture  ob 
despair;  and  *  Buraps/  he  said  to  me  in  a  most 
despairing  tone,  'Bumps,  I  know  noting,  after  all 
dese  years  ob  study,  I  find  I  know  noting.'  '  Just 
de  same  wid  dis  child,  massa,'  answered  I.  'Ineber 
tauglit  me  was  so  ignorant  afore  ;  I  neber,  neber 
seed  such  a  learned  man !'  '  And  so  young  too, 
Bumps,'  muttered  my  massa,  taking  impatient 
strides  across  de  apartment.  'And  just  only  a 
pedlar,  massa,'  returned  I,  quite  as  full  ob  my 
own  sense  of  deficiency  as  he  was.  '  So  perfect  in 
his  knowledge,'  massa  added.  '  Yah  !  and  sing, 
and  play,  and  tell  stories  ;  don't  know  wluit  de 
debil  he  can't  do,'  said  I.  '  Bumps,  I  must  know 
more  ob  him,'  continued  my  massa.  '  We'll 
scour  the  country.'  For  a  long  time  my  massa 
talk  of  dis  man  ;  till  one  day  I  and  massa  was 
walking  home  from  a  distant  village,  ^vhen  we  a'l 
at  once  came  upon  one  ob  de  most  bootiful  little 
places  we  ebcr  seed.  Dare  was  a  little  cottage 
situate  upon  an  eminence,  just  peeping  from  out  a 
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nest  ob  flowers  ;  and  from  amid  dat  luxurious 
little  spot,  we  happened  to  hear  one  ob  dose  bery 
songs  dat  de  pedlar  sing  at  our  house  ;  it  was  de 
same  woice,  too,  and  accompanied  wid  de  guitar. 
Bofe  ob  us  exclaimed  s'multaneously,  ^  dat  de 
line  head  singing.'  '  Bumps,'  cried  my  massa 
delighted,  *  Bumps,  it's  de  pedlar  !'  so  we  opened 
a  little  gate  dat  led  into  de  garden,  and  turliing 
round  by  a  small  shrubbery,  we  came  upon  de 
berry  man  !  Oh  !  massa,  he  looked  so  bootiful  ; 
neber  seed  a  white  man  look  so  ;  and  dere  was 
wid  him,  I  tink,  de  most  dewine  female  dis  nigger 
eber  set  eyes  on  ;  dere  he  was,  just  when  we 
pounced  on  dem,  loking  into  her  face  wid  such  a 
deal  ob  lub  dat  quite  'stonish  me  ;  and  she  w\as 
playing  wid  de  curls  ob  his  hair,  and  saying  as 
lier  dear  eyes  beamed  wid  lub,  '  sing  it  again,  do 
dearest.'  *  Oh  !  Bumps,'  I  said  to  myself  at  dat 
moment,  'dat  dere  must  be  heaben.'  When  de 
pedlar  caught  sight  ob  me  and  massa,  I  tink  I  see 
a  shade  ob  annoyance  cross  his  face,  but,  howeber, 
dey  arose,  not  at  all  confused,  and  he  came  forward 
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and  welcomed  my  massa,  and  introduced  his  wife  ; 
and  when  he  said  '  wife,'  I  tought  I  did,  during 
de  whole  course  of  my  obserwations,  neber  see 
such  a  look  of  pride  and  tankfulness  for  bless- 
ing as  crossed  his  face.  Ke  inwited  massa 
into  de  cottage, — oh !  it  was  such  a  booty, — so 
clean  ;  and  dere  was  an  old  woman  wid  a 
little  babe.  Oh!  she  was  such  a  bootiful  little 
critter  ;  my  massa  took  her  up  and  hugged  her, 
and  exclaimed  dat,  next  to  de  pedlar's  head, 
he*d  neber  seen  so  fine  a  one.  In  fact  massa 
make  himself  quite  at  home.  He  treated  de 
pedlar  like  a  gembleman,  and  he  found  his  name 
was  Jordan  5  and  we  spent  such  an  ebening  as  I 
neber  shall  forget.  My  massa  would  insist  dat 
his  lubly  wife  should  wisit  his  fam'ly.  De  pedlar 
answered  dat  dey  neber  wisited,  but  my  ole  massa 
wouldn't  hear  ob  a  refusal,  and  he  said  he  would 
bring  all  his  fam'ly  first  to  sec  dem  ; — and  so  he 
did.  And  when  de  pedlar  Avas  away  on  his 
trabels,  his  lubly  wife  used  to  spend  weeks  wid 
her  little  gal  at  our  plantation." 
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Marl  ten  listened  attentively  to  the  negro's  ani- 
mated recital,  and  betrayed  no  symptoms  of 
impatience  at  the  length  of  liis  story. 

The  negro  proceeded;  his  face,  which  had 
hitherto  worn  a  pleasant  smile,  now  assumed  a 
mournful  expression.  "Ah!"  said  he,  "  Massa 
and  all  ob  ns  was  too  happy  den.  It  chanced 
once,  when  dat  lubly  creature  and  her  little 
child  was  stayin'  at  de  house,  dat  dere  came  a 
man  in  search  of  a  runaway  slabe.  As  usual, 
when  massa  saw  hira  he  had  him  into  his  study, 
and  dare  got  de  man  to  allow  him  to  examine 
his  head.  He  saw  in  his  dewelopment  de  worst 
qualities,  and  only  tought  afterwards  of  getting 
him  out  ob  de  house  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
dinner  was  announced,  and  massa  was  'bliged  to 
ask  him  down.  Missie  Jordan  was  at  de  table, 
and  de  stranger  paid  her  much  attention,  and 
seemed  struck  wid  her  beauty,  dough  she  took 
no  notice  ob  him.  I  seed  him  look  at  her.  I 
could  hab  knocked  him  down  wid  dis  fist  for  his 
impudence.     After  dinner  he  went  on  his  way. 
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and  one  ebening  after  dat,  Missie  Jordan  went 
out  alone  in  de  shrubbery,  and  ncber  came  in 
again.  De  whole  plantation  was  searched,  and 
in  de  greatest  consternation  ebory  neighbour's 
house  wisited,  but  no  tidings  were  heard  ob  her, 
Massa  took  seben  ob  us  wid  him,  and  we  took 
de  direction  to  her  cottage  on  horseback,  while 
parties  ob  slabes  were  dispatched  to  all  quarters 
to  gain  tidings  ob  her,  whilst  missie  and  de  oders 
at  home  were  frantic  wid  grief." 

"  You  recovered  the  poor  lady,  I  hope,"  said 
Marlton,  ieeling  great  interest  in  the  tale,  which 
was  increased  by  the  earnest  manner  of  the 
waiter. 

"  Tell  you  directly  minute,  saar,  but  let  me 
obserbe,  massa,  dis  man  berry  much  sorry  if  he 
keep  you  up." 

"  Oh !  don't  mention  it,  Bumps,  your  story 
has  quite  banished  my  desire  for  sleep;  pray 
proceed,  I'm  all  attention." 

"  Well,  massa,"  continued  the  negro,  "  we 
trabeled,  long  distance  to  de  cottage,  found  no- 
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body  dare,  and  on  we  went,  alarming  de  inhabi- 
tants as  we  passed;  and  who  should  we  meet, 
trudging  contentedly  towards  his  home — tinking 
I  s'pose  ob  his  lubly  wife  and  child — but  de 
Pedlar  and  his  big  dog!  We  drew  up  our 
horses  as  he  got  out  ob  de  way  to  allow  us  to 
pass ;  and  he  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  he 
perceibed  it  was  his  friend,  my  massa.  '  What's 
de  matter,  squire?'  he  said,  as  he  shook  my 
massa's  hand.  'Matter  enough,'  he  replied,  as 
he  bawled  to  one  ob  our  men  to  dismount. 
''  Did  you  meet  any  one  on  de  road?'  said  massa. 
'  Only  a  man  dribing  a  cart  wid  a  runaway 
slabe  in  it,' said  the  Pedlar;  'he  nearly  drobe 
ober  my  dog.'  'Heabens!'  exclaimed  my 
massa,  '  den  we  must  not  lose  a  moment.  '  I 
'spect  dat  man  hab  carried  off  your  wife.' 

"  The  pedlar  appeared  like  a  man  struck  wid 
lightning;  his  face  suddenly  became  libid;  he 
trowed  off  his  pack,  and  mounted  the  horse 
brought  to  him.  'Don't  let  it  unnerbe  you,' 
said  my  massa,  '  for  Heaben's  sake !  all  will  be 
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right;  we  hab  not  missed  her  two  hours.'  The 
pedlar  spoke  noting,  but  he  urged  his  horse  for- 
ward, right  before  us  all,  and  dough  we  spurred 
wid  fury,  yet  he  kept  ahead  along  wid  his  great 
dog.  "We  rode  till  dark,  and  at  length  we  spied 
a  horse  and  light  waggon  tearing  away  at  full 
speed.  Dere  appeared  tree  persons  in  the  wag- 
gon. De  pedlar  neared  it,  when  one  ob  the  men 
leaped  from  his  seat  into  de  bush  and  was  lost  to 
sight.  De  pedlar's  hat  was  off,  and  he  rode  mad 
like.  His  dog  flew  at  the  driber,  a  black  man, 
who  was  beating  the  horses  and  urging  them  on ; 
and  just  as  the  pedlar  reached  de  wehicle,  de 
horses  took  fright,  and  dragged  it  along  wid 
dreadful  rapidity,  and  at  some  distance  it  turned 
ober  an  embankment,  and  a  muffled  figure, 
togeder  wid  de  negro  and  dog,  were  left  in  the 
road. 

"It  was  found  dat  de  figure  was  no  oder  dan 

de  pedlar's  bootiful  wife.     A   shawl  had  been 

tied  round  her  head,  and  she  was  fainting  when 

he  rrised  her  from  the  ground.     I  can't  tell  you, 
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massa,  ob  de  grief  ob  de  husband.  We  secured 
de  negro,  borrowed  a  carriage  and  horses  at  a 
neighbouring  hotel,  and  massa  and  the  afflicted 
husband  took  de  lady  home,  whilst  we  tried  to 
find  de  rascal  who  had  kidnapped  her.  De 
captured  negro  told  us  surlily  dat  all  he  knew 
about  de  affair  was  dat  his  massa  had  come  in 
search  ob  a  runaway  slabe,  answering  de  descrip- 
tion ob  de  pedlar's  wife;  dat  dey  had  caught  her 
alone  in  a  plantation,  and  as  de  description 
tallied  wid  her,  dey  had  taken  her  slick  away. 

"  De  consequences  to  de  dear  lady  were  fatal. 
She  died  tree  days  after  from  de  fright;  so  we 
was  all  plunged  into  de  deepest  of  misery;  de 
Pedlar  neber  left  his  home  for  monts,  and  after 
dat  him  or  his  child  neber  came  more. 

"  Short  time  after  we  caught  de  rascal  who 
ran  away  wid  de  Pedlar's  wife,  and  his  name  was 
Graspcash.  He  was  a  reg'lar  slabe-catcher  by 
profession.  We  took  him  before  the  magistrate, 
and  he  say  he  can  do  noting  in  de  case.  Massa 
Pedlar  was  so  ill  when  massa  go  to  de  cot  to  tell 
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him  he  was  caught,  dat  he  could  not  be  spoke  to 
so  de  rascal  go  free." 

*'  The  villain !"  exclaimed  Marlton. 

"Yes,  saar,  and  what  you  tink?  Soon  after 
dat  sorry  time,  massa  and  missie  bofe  died  of  de 
yaller  feber,  and  we  all  sold ;  and  you  won*t  tink 
it  possible,  but  I  and  two  more  niggers  was 
bought  by  dat  same  rascal,  Amos  Graspcash,  or, 
as  he  was  called  Cap'n  Graspcash,  for  dey  say  he 
was  once  a  Cap'n  ob  a  slabe  ship.  Dey  take  me 
from  Lilly  and  piccaninnies;  no  use  cry,  and  tear 
him  hair;  but  I  seed  dem  bought  by  kind  looking 
lady,  and  she  say  to  me  dat  she  would  take  care 
ob  'em,  so  I  feel  berry  much  better  den.  Well, 
after  much  dreadful  usage,  I  'scape  to  Canada, 
whare  I  been  some  long  time.  I  came  here  last 
week,  when  de  first  person  I  see,  who  do  you  tink 
dat  was?" 

*'Not  the  Pedlar?"  said  Marlton,  hoping  that 
such  might  have  been  the  case. 

"No,   massa,    but  dat   berry    Graspcash;  de 
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same  person  I  seed  you  talking  wid  by  the 
lake!" 

"Why,  that  man  called  himself  Swindon/' 
answered  Marlton. 

"Dat  am  de  same;  and  he  is  engaged  in  the 
most  diabolical  schemes.  He  keeps  a  store 
down  the  street,  and  dare  a  parcel  ob  bad  men 
meet  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  parties  to  join 
de  rebels,  should  dere  be,  which  dere  will,  an 
outbreak  in  Canada.  I  hab  great  feeling  for 
de  British,  should  not  like  dem  to  come  to  any 
harm,  for  many  reasons;  one  ting  is  I  got  good 
libing  dere ;  no  Jer  ting  they  set  poor  nigger  free ; 
and  I  die  for  dem ;  and  I  come  here  partly  to 
find  out  de  intentions  of  the  people  towards 
Canada.  I  go  back  when  I  got  out  all  I  want. 
Now  you  see,  saar,  what  rascal  dat  is,  and  dat  I 
right  to  warn  you  'gainst  de  designs  ob  such  a 
shocking  critter,  and  more  so,  because  I  seed,  dis 
berry  night,  dat  gembleman  dat  sup  wid  you  go 
into  his  store,  and  he  not  come  back  yet;  I 
'fraid  he'll  come  to  some  mischief." 
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"You  have  reason  for  your  supposition,  in- 
deed," said  Marlton,  "  if  what  you  say  of  that 
villain  Swindon's  character  be  true,  and  I  will 
walk  down  to  his  store  with  you,  if  you  can  be 
spared." 

"  Yes,  I  can  go,"  answered  the  negro,  **  plenty 
ob  time  to  spare." 

They  were  preparing  to  depart  in  search  of  Mr. 
Brainsoft,  when  that  gentleman  appeared,  bring- 
ing with  him  his  purchases,  with  which  he  ex- 
pressed himself  highly  delighted;  although  Marl- 
ton  on  a  slight  inspection,  could  see  that  the 
articles  were  of  little  value.  Observing,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Brainsoft  prided  himself  on  his 
ingenuity  in  driving  a  bargain,  he  forbore  to  make 
any  remarks;  and  telling  him  to  be  up  betimes 
in  the  morning,  in  readiness  for  the  steam-boat, 
be  bade  him  good  night.  As  Marlton  took  the 
candle  from  Bumps,  he  remarked,  "  in  future,  I 
shall  have  more  faith  in  your  science." 

Ere  Mr.  Brainsoft,  who  was  somewhat  elated 
^by  the  events  of   the   evening,  retired   to   his 
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chamber,  Bumps  managed  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  submit  to  an  examination  of  his  head,  for 
which  operation  he  extracted  half  a-dollar,  giving 
the  good-natured  gentleman  some  really  valuable 
advice,  which  in  his  peculiar  state  cf  exhiliration 
he  took  in  good  part. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  next  morning  wag  ushered  in  by  the  smiles 
of  an  autumnal  sun.  The  calm  lake  lay  glisten- 
ing beneath  its  cheerful  beams.  Tlie  travellers 
were  already  up,  and  were  making  their  way 
towards  the  wharf  where  the  steam-boat  was 
moored.  Beliind  them,  with  their  carpet  bags 
and  the  huge  rifle,  came  Bumps,  who,  from  his 
neat  black  dress  and  white  neckerchief,  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  dignity  in  his  deportment, 
might  have  been  taken  for  a  travelling  preacher, 
rather  than  a  waiter  at  an  hotel ;  and,  indeed,  as 
he  walked  along,  there  was  an  air  of  pride  in  his 
demeanour  that  indicated  he  had  no  mean  opinion 
of  himself.     Just  as  the  bell  for  the  departure 
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of  the  steam-boat  ceased  its  ringing,  he  bade 
Marl  ton  adieu,  with  an  air  of  importance  that 
astonished  him  not  a  little, 

"  Saar,"  said  he  to  Marlton,  hurriedly,  "  I  hab 
not  always  held  de  humiliating  position  ob  waiter, 
darefore  you  will  not,  saar,  attribute  what  I  hab 
said,  or  am  now  going  to  say,  to  impertinence; 
but  when  you  get  ober  to  Canada,  be  careful  ob 
what  you  say  to  strangers ;  dare  be  strange  times 
coming.  Dat  gembleman,  Mr.  Brainsoft,  am  a 
simple-minded  man;  darefore,  you  dat  possess 
good  sound  common  sense,  saar,  p'raps  won't  mind 
gibing  him  a  little  ad w ice,  to  prewent  him  gett- 
ing imposed  upon  and  falling  into  bad  hands.  It 
bery  sing'lar  dat  he  come  off  no  worse  from  whare 
he  went  last  night;  but  'spect,  p'raps,  dat  he  not 
quite  free  from  dem  yet ;  dey  hab  plenty  corres- 
pondents and  agents  on  de  oder  side,  darefore, 
saar,  just  see  if  he  hab  any  letters  to  deliber  from 
dat  Swindon;  if  he  hab,  don't  let  him  deliber 
dem,  but  get  dem  from  him,  and  open  dem  wid- 
out  fear,  saar,  and  keep  dem." 
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"I  will,  Bumps,"  said  Marlton;  "  but  yet  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  danger  of  his  getting 
into  scrapes;  he's  too  much  a  man  of  peace." 

"  Massa,  no  firmness,  no  caution,  great  self 
esteem,  little  reflection,  great  good  nature,  open 
hearted,  easily  duped.  Good  bye,  saar;  good 
voyage." 

"  Good  bye,  saar,"  said  he  to  Brainsoft,  who, 
having  placed  his  carpet-bag  in  his  berth  in  the 
cabin,  emerged  with  ""Washington"  in  his  hand. 

"  Good  bye.  Bumps,  my  man.  Bless  my 
heart,  we're  oflf;  so  we  are !  Bumps,  if  you  see 
that  old  man  Swindon,  tell  him,  with  my  com- 
pliments, that  after  all  I  don't  think  these  articles 
any  bargain ;  and  if  I'd  had  time,  I  should  have 
gone  to  him  and  told  him  so  myself.  I  say. 
Bumps — one  minute — you  haven't  told  Mr. 
Marlton  about  what  you  think  of  my  head,  have 
you?" 

"No,  massa." 

"  Glad  of  it;  but,  however,  I  shall  remember 
your   advice;    you  hit  the   nail   on    the   head, 
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Bumps;  bless  my  heart!  but  you  did.  Well,  I 
must  bear  it  in  mind.  I  wish  I'd  seen  you  before 
I  came  across  that  villain  Graspcash." 

At  the  mention  of  that  name  Bumps  started 
visibly,  and  was  about  to  make  a  reply,  but  was 
prevented  by  an  order  being  given  to  clear  the 
deck,  and  a  troop  of  porters  and  others  hastened 
him  off.  The  vessel  got  in  motion,  and  began 
to  cleave  the  bright  waters  of  the  lake,  on  her 
voyage  to  Rochester  and  Lewiston,  and  from 
thence  across  the  lake  to  Toronto.  A  good 
breakfast  was  prepared  in  the  cabin,  of  which 
our  travellers  partook,  and  they  then  mounted 
the  deck  to  enjoy  the  fresh  breeze,  and  survey 
the  novel  objects  around  them.  A  band  of 
German  emigrants,  bound  to  Canada,  played 
lively  tunes,  which  enhanced  Marlton's  enjoyment 
of  the  passing  hour.  Mr.  Brainsoft  was  pre- 
cluded from  thinking  of  the  music  or  the  scene, 
by  his  having  made  the  discovery  that  he  was, 
by  some  singular  circumstance,  minus  two  five 
dollar  bills,  which  he  had  secured,  very  safely  as 
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he  imagined,  in  the  pocket  of  his  vest.  lie 
opened  his  knapsack  and  searched  there.  ^NTothing 
of  the  missing  money  was  to  be  seen;  so,  folding 
his  arms,  he  strode  up  and  down  the  deck,  with 
a  countenance  whereon  annoyance  was  most 
sensibly  depicted. 

''  You  say  that  I  came  home  to  the  hotel  last 
night  rather  elevated,  Mr.  Marlton?"  he  said 
hastily,  stopping  where  that  gentleman  was  seated 
admiring  the  wide  expanse  of  the  sparkling 
waters. 

"  You  did,  decidedly,  Mr.  Brainsoft,"  replied 
Marlton.  "  I  hope  you  have  lost  nothing," 
continued  he,  observing  that  personage  nervously 
examining  his  pockets,  as  if  he  had  missed 
something. 

*' Good  gracious  me!  I  fear  it's  a  fact,'*  he 
answered  with  a  doleful  visage;  "I  have  most 
certainly  been  robbed; — no  mistake  about  it. 
Confound  that  Swindon!  If  I  had  not  gone 
into  his  store,  I  should  neither  have  hampered 
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myself  with  those  articles,  nor  have  lost  this: 
dear  me !  dear  me !" 

"I  hope  you  have  missed  nothing  valuable?" 

"  Ten  dollars — neither  more  nor  less.  Dear 
me  !  dear  me !  I  am  vexed." 

"'Tis  indeed  annoying;  are  you  sure  you  have 
lost  them?" 

'*  I  have,  indeed.  Confound  that  old  man, 
Swindon!  though  he  was  an  Essex-man,  and 
from  my  old  place — Stratford." 

"  I  hope  the  loss  will  not  much  inconvenience 
you,  sir?" 

*'Well,  luckily — no.  Is  it  possible  that  that 
Swindon  could  have  robbed  me?" 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Marlton  to  his  unfortunate 
companion.  He  did  so;  and  Marlton  then 
astonished  him  by  relating  what  he  had  heard 
respecting  Captain  Swindon.  Mr.  Brainsoft 
was  for  some  time  quite  dumbfounded,  and  could 
hardly  believe  the  story  to  be  true,  Marl  ton's 
description  of  Swindon  not    tallying    with    the 
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appearance  he  presented  on  Mr.  Brainsoft's 
interview  with  him.  He  was,  however  soon 
convinced  that  Captain  Swindon  and  the  infirm 
old  man  were  one  and  the  same  person.  He 
recollected  the  cough  of  the  pn^tended  invalid  to 
have  been  at  times  singularly  unnatural;  he 
remembered  his  agitation,  too,  when  the  toast 
was  drunk ;  and  his  assumed  acquaintance  with 
the  town  of  Stratford.  The  loss  of  his  money 
was  no  longer  a  mystery  to  him.  He  was  filled 
with  vexation,  and  could  scarcely  conceal  his 
emotions  from  the  other  passengers.  Marlton 
succeeded,  after  sometime,  in  pacifying  him. 
When  his  rage  at  having  found  himself  so 
egregiously  duped  had- in  some  degree  subsided, 
he  drew  from  his  pocket  three  sealed  letters, 
which  he  barely  remembered  had  been  given  to 
him  by  Swindon,  during  his  evening's  entertain- 
ment at  that  individuars  residence. 

"  Here  are  some  letters,"    said  Mr.  Brainsoft, 
'^  which  he  begged  me  to  deliver  in  Toronto,  one 
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of  which  is  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  friend  of 
his, — as  great  a  villain  as  himself  I  suppose." 

"  It  will  be  no  crime  to  inspect  their  contents, 
I  imagine,  for  I  dare  say  they  were  written  to 
get  you  into  some  fresh  trouble,"  observed  Marlton 
commiserating  the  duped  individual,  and  recol- 
lecting at  the  same  time  Bumps'  opinion  of 
him,  which  appeared  to  accord  so  well  with 
his  actions. 

Mr.     Brainsoft    opened  one   of  the    letters, 

directed  to ■,  Toronto,  and  found  it  was  a 

detailed  account  of  certain  proceedings  taken  by 
the  writer  to  organise  men  to  act  in  concert  with 
others  in  the  Canadas ;  also  requesting  the  im- 
mediate remittance  of  a  sum  of  money.  There 
was  a  similar  letter  directed  to  another  party. 
The  third  the  letter  of  introduction,  was  a  most 
impudent  epistle,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"Dear , — Tlie  bearer  of  this,  Mr.  Brain- 
soft,  or  Brainsap — he'll  tell  you  which,  for  he's 
awfully  transparent,  and  easily  sifted — has  lately 
come  into  the  possession  of  a  tidy  sum  of  money, 
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• — a  considerable  amount  of  which,  I  guess,  he 
carries  with  him.  You  know  money  is  wanted 
for  the  good  cause,  so  see  what  you  can  make  out 
of  the  old  boy ;  but,  recollect,  halves  is  the  order 
of  the  day.     So  no  more  from  yours, —  S.  S. 

"P.S. — He's  an  Englisher, — quite  an  onder- 
baked  one ;  so  do  the  polite,  and  keep  your  eye 
upon  him." 

Mr.  Brainsoft's  pride,  on  perusal  of  this 
billet,  of  which  he  was  the  innocent  bearer, 
was  touched  to  the  quick.  Marlton  could  not 
but  smile. 

"  Don't  destroy  the  letters,"  said  he,  as  he 
perceived  the  outraged  gentleman  was  about  to 
do  so,  "  they  may  be  of  some  use  yet." 

Many  hours  elapsed  ere  Mr.  Brainsoft  mastered 
his  feelings;  but  at  length,  being  convinced  by 
the  arguments  of  his  fellow-traveller,  who  took 
much  pains  to  comfort  him,  tliat  anger  and  regret 
would  avail  him  nothing,  lie  so  far  conquered 
his  irritation  as  to  be  able  to  speak  of  other 
matters. 
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Evening  came  on,  and  the  sun  sank  in  the 
distant  horizon,  beneath  a  gorgeous  canopy  of 
many  hues,  which  were  reflected  on  the  bosom  of 
the  glass-like  lake.  Presently,  from  behind  the 
dark  hills  the  moon  was  seen  rising  in  all  her 
queenly  and  quiet  majesty,  and  gradually  beau- 
tifying the  scene  she  smiled  upon.  Some  of  the 
emigrants  had  gathered  together  on  one  part  of 
the  deck,  and  were  alternately  singing  their 
favourite  songs,  most  of  which  told  of  lands  they 
had  left  and  loved.  Ere  midnight  the  deck  of 
the  good  steamer  was  deserted  by  the  passengers, 
and  no  sound  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
hour,  save  the  low  rippling  caused  by  the  vessel 
parting  the  still  waters,  and  the  monotonous 
tread  of  the  watch. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


On  the  evening  of  the  next  day  our  travellers 
were  rejoiced  at  behohiing  the  land  of  promise. 
Toronto  displayed  its  towers  and  steeples  to 
their  view,  and  when  they  touched  the  land  they 
congratulated  themselves  that  they  once  more 
trod  on  British  soil.  They  repaired  to  an  hotel, 
where  they  determined  to  make  themselves  com- 
fortable for  the  night,  and  resolved  in  the  morn- 
ing to  take  the  steam-boat  for  the  town  of 
Hamilton,  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario. 

The  next  evening  found  our  emigrants  at 
Hamilton,  from  which  place  they  purposed  com- 
mencing a  pedestrian  tour  through  the  Huron 
tract.     Marlton  had  been  informed  on  good  au- 
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thority  that  in  this  district  lay  some  of  the 
richest  land  in  the  province.  When  the  bright 
sun  again  threw  his  welcome  rays  over  the  land- 
scape, Marlton  leaped  from  his  couch. 

"  Boots,  sir,"  called  the  porter  of  the  hotel. 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Marlton. 

"  Breakfast  at  eight  precise,  sir,"  continued 
he. 

"  All  right.  Wake  up  my  friend,  Mr.  Brain- 
soft, —  sleeps  in  number  7." 

"Just  done  it,  sir;  the  gentleman's  sorry  to 
say  he  don't  feel  well  enough  to  get  up  to  break- 
fast." 

"  What  do  you  say  ?"  cried  Marlton  annoyed, 
opening  the  door  and  confronting  the  porter; 
"the  gentleman  will  not  get  up  to  bieakfast! 
Why  last  night  we  arranged  to  be  on  our  road 
some  miles  by  nine  o'clock ;  pray  knock  at  his 
door  again,  and  say  his  friend  hopes  that  he  will 
get  up  immediately." 

The  waiter  departed  to  do  as  he  requested, 
whilst  Marlton  completed  his  toilet. 
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Marlton  was  much  gratified  with  the  view  of 
the  country  which  he  commanded  from  his 
chamber  window,  equalling,  in  his  opinion,  any 
he  had  seen  in  the  new  world,  and  he  anticipated 
with  pleasure  the  pursuit  of  his  journey  in  search 
of  a  homestead.  As  he  emerged  from  his  room 
he  was  met  by  the  waiter,  who  informed  him  he 
could  get  very  little  answer  from  the  tenant  of 
No.  7. 

"  I  knocked  just  six  times  before  he  answered, 
sir,"  said  he  ;  "I  knew  he  was  alive,  for  I  heard 
him  groaning  awfully.  All  he  said  was,  he 
couldn't  get  up,  because  he'd  got  a  terrible  tooth- 
ache, and  he'd  be  glad  to  see  you.'* 

Marlton  repaired  to  the  chamber  of  the  afflicted 
inmate,  being  fearful  that  his  indisposition  might 
delay  their  intended  journey.  He  knocked  gently 
at  the  door,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Brainsoft." 

"  Oh  !  dear  me,  Oh  !  dear  me,"  was  the  only 
reply. 

"Mr.  Brainsoft,"  said  Marlton  again,  with  a 
louder  knock. 

E  2 
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"  Oh  !  it's  shcoting  right  into  the  nerve/* 
faintly  uttered  the  sufferer. 

*'  Mr.  Brainsoft,"  exclaimed  Marlton,  in  a 
louder  key,  "  it's  Marlton.     Open  the  door." 

"  Oh  !  is  it  you  ?  dear,  dear  ;  wait  a  minute, 
sir,  I'll  open  the  door  directly.  Oh  !  it  will 
certainly  drive  me  mad." 

When  the  door  was  unlocked,  Marlton  entered 
the  apartment,  and  found  that  the  complaints  of 
his  companion  were  not  without  cause  ;  although 
the  appearance  presented  by  Mr.  Brainsoft, 
whilst  it  awakened  his  sympathy,  at  the  same 
time  excited  his  mirth.  His  left  cheek  was 
much  swollen,  and  his  head  was  carefully  en- 
veloped in  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  gracefully 
bound  by  a  red  silk  handkerchief,  over  which, 
crowning  all,  was  his  tasselled  nightcap. 

"My  good  friend,"  said  Marlton,  "\vhat  is 
the  matter  with  you  T 

"The  matter,"  exclaimed  the  tormented  gen- 
tleman, writhing  about  his  head  in  agony,  "look 
at  this  cheek !  I've  got  a  dreadful  tooth-ache,  Mr. 
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Marl  ton  ;  I've  had  it  at  intervals  ever  since  the 
confounded  ague  I  took  in  Michigan.  It  drives 
me  distracted.  Good  gracious,  what  shall  I 
do?^' 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  not  be  able  to  travel  to-day, 
Mr.  Biainsoft,"  said  Marlton  ;  "however,  we'll 
see  what  can  be  done  to  relieve  you." 

"Oh  !  bring  me  something,"  exclaimed  the 
agonized  man  ;  "quick,  for  mercy's  sake.  To 
think  that  such  an  affliction  should  happen  at 
this  time  ;  dear  !  dear  !  what  is  to  be  done  ?  It 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  walk  in  this  state." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  unfortunate,  since  every  day 
at  this  late  season  is  precious  to  us.  Compose 
yourself,  however,  my  good  friend ;  perhaps 
you'd  like  to  have  the  tooth  extracted?" 

"  Have  it  extracted !  Have  it  out !  no,  no, 
no — anything  but  that.  It  would  disfigure  my 
countenance;  my  cheek  would  fall  in.  Oh!  no, 
no !  Send  me  a  little  brandy,  sir,  if  you  please 
— it  may,  perhaps,  allay  the  pain." 

Marlton  smiled  at  this  trifling  exhibition   of 
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vanity,  and  hastened  to  fetch  the  required  re- 
medy. He  had  been  absent  but  a  very  short 
time,  and  Mr.  Brainsoft  was  becoming  impatient 
for  his  return,  when  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
strange  gentleman,  who  entered  the  apartment 
without  ceremony,  and  walked  forwards  to  the 
mirror  on  the  toilet  table,  saying  in  a  tragical 
and  theatrical  voice,  as  he  surveyed  his  really 
elegant  figure  therein — 

"  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thousand  French, 
That  in  the  field  lie  slain." 

Mr.  Brainsoft  stared  with  astonishment  at 
the  intruder,  who  was  busy  twisting  his  black 
hair  into  curls.  When  he  heard  his  words,  he 
clutched  the  bed  clothes  nervously,  imagining 
the  rebellion  had  already  broken  out.  The 
stranger  continued — 

"  Of  princes  in  this  number, 
And  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead 
One  hundred  twenty-six;  added  to  these"— 

This — to     Mr.    Brainsoft — alarming    intelli- 
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gence,  charmed  away  bis  tootli-ache;  and  he 
muttered  with  woeful  countenance,  angry  at  the 
impudence  of  the  intruder,  though  at  the  same 
time  quite  alarmed  at  the  news—"  What  dread- 
ful slaughter!" 

"  Of  knights,  esquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen," — 

'*  Mercy !"  murmured  the  terrified  listener. 

"  Eight  thousand  and  four  hundred." 

"  This  is  not  mine,"  continued  the  speaker, 
taking  up  Mr.  Brainsoft's  hair-brush  that  lay 
on  the  table.  "  Confound  the  people !  do  they 
think  I  would  use  another  person's?"  and,  with 
indignant  gesture  he  threw  the  brush  behind 
him,  and  it  alighted  upon  Mr.  Brainsoft's  swol- 
len cheek,  which  caused  him  to  groan  loudly 
-with  pain.  Tlie  stranger,  who  had  imagined 
he  had  been  all  time  in  his  own  apartuient, 
turned  round  with  astonishment,  upon  hearing 
the  heavy  groan  that  issued  from  beliind  him, 
and  beheld  the  ludicrous  face  of  the  unfortunate 
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Mr.  Brainsoft.  A  slight  chuckle  escaped  him 
at  tl:e  sight,  but  he  instantly  assumed  a  start- 
ling attitude,  as  if  he  beheld  some  apparition, 
and  in  tragic  tones  cried— 

"  Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us! 
Spirit  of  my  injured  si:e,  whence  comest  thou?' 

At  this  moment  Marlton  entered  the  room 
with  a  small  glass  of  brandy.  Observing  the 
unexpected  visitor,  he  drew  back,  placing  it 
upon  a  table.  An  expression  of  amazement 
crossed  his  face ;  he  held  up  his  hands  in  won- 
der, and  ejaculated  "Impossible!" 

A  similar  expression  was  visible  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  stranger  at  the  appearance  of 
Marlton. 

"Can  I  believe  my  senses?"  he  exclaimed. 

Mr.  Brainsoft,  for  a  moment,  was  utterly  be- 
wildered.    All  thought  of  his  tooth-ache  fled. 

"  For  goodness  sake,"  said  he,  "  tell  me  what 
is  the  matter.  This  gentleman,  I  suppose,  has 
mistaken  his  room ;  but  is  it  true,  Mr.  Marlton, 
what  he  says  of  the  dreadful  slaughter?" 
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But  ere  his  enquiry  could  be  answered,  Marl- 
ton  and  the  other  were  shaking  hands  in  the 
most  friendly  manner;  the  stranger  laughing 
heartily,  evidently  much  delighted  at  what  he 
seemed  to  consider  a  most  extraordinary  en- 
counter. 

Mr.  Brainsoft  looked  about  him  in  amazement; 
his  thoughts  were  occupied  with  the  supposed 
outbreak  and  the  fearful  carnage. 

"  Good  heavens,  Brandon, how  came  you  here?" 
said  Marlton,  unable  to  conceal  his  surprise  :  "  I 
thought  you  were  snug  on  your  plantation  in  Ja- 
maica." 

"  We  will  have  it  all  over  presently,"  answered 
the  gentleman  addressed,  who  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  Marlton's  brother-in-law:  'Mn  the 
mean  time  I  have  to  make  an  apology  to  your 
friend  for  having  intruded  into  his  chamber, 
which,  until  I  was  made  aware  of  his  presence, 
I  had  thought  was  my  own.  He  must  excuse 
my  remarks,  but  really  his  singular  appearance 
E  5 
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inspired  me  to  address  him  in  so  pointed  a 
manner.'* 

The  apology  was  accompanied  with  such  a 
good-humoured  laugh,  that  Mr.  Brainsoft  could 
not  but  readily  express  his  forgiveness. 

"  But,"  said  he,  "  my  good  sir,  where  did  this 
terrible  affair  happen ;  pray  tell  me  ?  Not  near 
this  place,  I  hope?" 

"To  what  affair  do  you  allude?"  replied 
Brandon,  wondering  what  his  questioner  meant. 

"  You  said,  sir,  that  you  had  received  a  note, 
telling  you  that  several  thousand  knights  and 
others  had  been  slain;  and  I  think  you  said  also 
ten  thousand  French  were  slaughtered !" 

Brandon  mused  a  moment,  then  recollected  he 
had  repeated  a  passage  to  that  effect  from  Shaks- 
peare,  and  he  saw  tlie  mistake  into  which  the 
alarmed  listener  had  fallen.  He  laughed  again 
and  said,  "I  now  see  what  you  mean,  sir.  It 
was  merely  a  passage  from  a  favourite  bard  of 
mine — our  immortal  Shakspeare.  Tm  sorry  I 
alarmed  you." 
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Marlton  smiled  at  Mr.  Brainsoft*s  mistake,  and 
inquired  after  his  tooth-ache. 

''  Quite  gone,"  said  he,  "  driven  quite  away  by 
the  news  as  I  thought  of  the  rebellion." 

''  I'm  rejoiced  to  hear  it.  'Tis  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,"  said  Marlton.  "We  shall 
now  be  able  to  proceed  on  our  way ;  I  fear  it's 
getting  late — what's  o'clock,  Brandon?" 

That  gentleman  took  out  his  watch,  and  said, 
with  a  mysterious  air,  "  'Tis  eight  o'clock;  *  thus 
may  we  see  how  the  world  wags :'  "  then,  turning 
to  Mr.  Brainsoft,  "  have  you  the  tooth-ache, 
sir?"  he  enquired;  "permit  me  to  extract  the 
troublesome  member.  I'll  draw  it  in  a  most 
dexterous  manner.  I've  practised  the  art  of 
dentistry  in  Jamacia — extracted  no  less  than 
sixty  teeth  this  year  from  my  blacks;  ha!  ha!" 

"You  will  get  up,  Mr  Brainsoft,  will  you 
not?"  said  Marlton. 

"Yes;  I  feel  all  right  now.  I  shall  get  up 
immediately,  gentlemen,  and  hope  to  be  able  to 
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make  a  good  breakfast  before  we  begin  our 
journey  ?" 

"  What !  are  you  for  the  field  to-day,  good 
masters?"  said  Brandon:  "what  road  will  be 
honoured  by  your  footsteps?" 

"  We  intend  taking  a  survey  of  the  Huron 
tract,"  said  Marlton,  "  hoping  to  find  a  spot  that 
may  suit  us  to  settle  in." 

"  The  Huron  tract!  Glad  of  it  i'  faith,  for  I 
travel  in  the  same  direction,  and  for  the  same 
purpose.  I'm  sick  of  Jamaica;  the  heat  has 
taken  all  my  spirits  from  me,  ha !  ha !" 

Leaving  Mr.  Brainsoft  to  complete  his  toilet, 
the  two  descended  the  stairs  to  the  breakfast- 
room,  where  they  found  the  table  crowded  by 
well-dressed  townspeople  of  various  classes,  some 
of  whom  boarded  in  the  house,  which  was  within 
a  short  distance  of  their  places  of  business.  There 
were  also  some  farmers  and  a  travelling  emigrant 
or  two.  The  buakfast,  as  all  Canadian  break- 
fasts are,  was  excellent;  and  Marlton  and  his 
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brother-in-law  were  not  behind-hand  in  doing 
justice  to  the  substantial  fare,  anticipating  as  thsj 
did  a  long  journey. 

A  great  deal  of  the  conversation  carried  on 
promiscuously  at  the  table  had  relation  to  the 
threatening  aspect  of  the  political  horizon,  for 
party  feeling  at  that  time  ran  high,  and  an  out- 
break was  every  day  expected.  Marlton  took 
very  little  part  in  it,  though  several  of  the 
superior  looking  men  endeavoured  to  ascertain 
what  were  his  principles,  but  without  effect.  He 
returned  them  vague  answers,  to  their  ill-con- 
cealed disappointment.  Brandon  took  a  more 
lively  part,  and  one  moment  convinced  his  eager 
listeners  that  he  was  an  opponent  of  the  govern- 
ment, at  another  that  he  was  its  strenuous  sup- 
porter ;  and  he  seasoned  his  remarks  with  so  many 
appropriate  quotations,  that  he  puzzled  some, 
and  silenced  others;  affording  the  company 
infinite  amusement  by  his  sallies  of  mirth  and 
humour. 

In  the  course  of  the  morning,  the  trio  equipped 
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for  a  journey  emerged  from  the  hotel,  and  pursued 
their  way  towards  the  village  of  Dundas. 

The  day  was  fine.  Their  road  lay  through  a 
romantic  and  thickly  wooded  country  bounded 
on  the  left  by  the  Hamilton  mountains.  A  few 
stately -looking  residences  were  seen  peeping  from 
amidst  the  foliage,  and  here  and  there  some  stone 
houses  were  in  the  course  of  erection.  On  the 
right  another  chain  of  hills  stretched  to  the 
distant  horizon.  The  dense  forests  were  broken, 
in  places,  by  extensive  clearings  from  which  the 
corn  had  been  only  lately  reaped.  The  road 
was  enlivened  by  a  continual  traffic  to  and  from 
the  town  of  Hamilton. 

At  length  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  hill 
which  overlooks  Dundas,  one  of  the  most  prettily 
situated  villages  in  Upper  Canada.  For  some 
moments  they  stood  admiring  the  beauty  of  its 
position,  seated  as  it  was  in  a  luxuriant  vale, 
surrounded  by  well  cultivated  farms  and  wooded 
eminences;  its  church  spires,  and  neat-looking 
stone  houses  with  their  green  verandahs,  peeping 
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through  the  trees.  When  our  pedestrians  entered 
the  village  they  observed  however  that  it  did  not 
present  the  same  inviting  appearance  as  when 
viewed  from  the  hill.  As  usual  in  the  out- 
skirts, poor  log  tenements  were  scattered  here  and 
there,  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  recent 
settlers ;  still  it  afforded  indications  of  a  thriving 
population,  and  some  tasteful  buildings  were  in 
the  course  of  erection. 

Mr.  Brainsoft  complained  much  of  the  hilly 
nature  of  the  road  leading  from  the  village  to- 
wards the  Huron  tract,  which  ascended  gradually 
for  more  than  a  mile,  and  began  to  exhibit  decided 
symptoms  of  fatigue,  though  neither  of  his  com- 
panions found  the  way  toilsome,  the  scenery 
being  of  a  lively  and  romantic  character.  He, 
how(!ver,  progressed  tolerably  well  until  they 
reached  the  village  of  West  Flamborough,  about 
four  miles  distant  from  Dundas,  where  the  unfor- 
tunate gentleman  had  another  formidable  attack 
of  his  troublesome  complaint,  and  at  his  request 
they    entered    the  parlour  of  a  neat   inn,    and 
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rested  there  awhile  until  the  violence  of  the  pain 
had  abated.  They  were  about  starting  again  on 
their  journey  when  a  four  horse  stage  drove  by, 
which  proved  to  be  the  Goderich  mail  from 
Hamilton.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  Mr.  Brain- 
soft  that  he  had  better  travel  by  this  conveyance ; 
so  having  ascertained  that  there  was  an  excellent 
inn  in  the  village  to  which  his  friends  intended 
going — a  distance  of  thirty  miles — he  determined 
to  take  his  place  in  the  coach  and  await  their 
arrival.  Marl  ton  and  his  brother  were  not  sorry 
to  be  rid  of  their  companion,  and  bade  him  "  good 
speed  "  with  laughing  faces,  feeling  satisfied  that 
they  should  get  on  better  without  him.  The 
dust  caused  by  the  departure  of  the  coach  had 
hardly  disappeared  when  Marl  ton  and  Brandon 
resumed  their  march.  They  had  much  of  private 
matter  to  discuss  which  occupied  them  for  a 
length  of  times,  until  they  reached  a  rough  part 
of  the  way  tliat  stretched,  by  means  of  log  bridges 
over  a  morass  called  the  Beverley  swamp,  ex- 
tending for  a  distance  of  three  miles;  having  left 
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it  behind  they  found  themselves  once  more  on 
the  well  kept  road,  leading  to  the  town  of  Pres- 
ton, where  they  proposed  resting  for  the  night. 

"  What  do  you  call  that  ?"  exclaimed  Brandon 
pointing  to  a  wild  animal,  which,  seated  upon  a 
log,  was  quietly  gazing  at  them. 

"  That's  a  racoon,"  said  Marlton,  surveying 
the  creature,  who  was  unconcernedly  licking  his 
paws,  careless  of  the  entry  of  the  intruders  upon 
his  natural  domain. 

"  How  tame  he  is !  why,  I  believe  I  could 
knock  him  down  with  my  stick." 

Hardly  had  Brandon  said  this,  and  was  about 
to  make  good  his  words,  when  the  report  of  a 
rifle  was  heard ;  and  in  another  moment  the 
racoon  rolled  over  and  lay  motionless  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree;  and  bounding  towards  them  came  a 
rough -looking  backwoodsman,  who  seized  the 
animal  and  held  it  up  with  a  cry  of  exultation. 

"  Neat-ly  done,"  exclaimed  he,  "  fat  fellow, — 
plenty  of  oil, — last  a  month, — got  you  at  last 
— saw  you  looking  in  my  barn  yesterday, — like 
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my  corn, — knew  you  did, — let  you  feed  well  on 
purpose." 

During  this  harangue,  the  sportsman  stripped 
some  bark  from  a  tree  and  tied  it  round  the  legs 
of  the  animal  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  more 
readily,  and  was  apparently  so  engrossed  with 
his  occupation  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  travellers. 

"  Most  valiant  sportsman,"  said  Brandon, 
making  up  to  him,  "  I  Avould  fain  congratulate 
you  on  your  skill  as  a  marksman,  for  had  you 
mistaken  your  aim,  one  of  us  might  have  been 
the  victim,  instead  of  the  animal  you  have  so 
dexterously  despatched." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  man  addressed,  looking  up 
with  apparent  astonishment,  and  taking  off  his 
hat  respectfully ;  "gentlemen  in  the  bush;  luck 
to  you,  strangers.  Travelling  westward,  eh? 
Well,  all's  one  to  me.  Look  jaded, — rest  your 
limbs  in  my  hut, — nothing  better  than  a  hut, — 
but  call  it  what  you  like.  Well,  there's  whiskey 
in  stone  bottle;  rare  stuff;   better  than   most.*" 
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Find  old  gentleman  there,— queer  coon — tooth- 
ache— upset — darned  road — travelling  same  way 
as  you  seem  to  be  going.  Fine  coon  this;  fat 
-  plenty  of  oil — save  candle — old  woman  re- 
joice— have  light  at  night — read  Shakspeare,  or 
old  newspapers, — all's  one  to  me." 

"  Shakspeare !"  echoed  Brandon,  amused  at 
his  volubility,  and  gazing  with  some  surprise  at 
the  man  of  the  disconnected  sentences. 

"Old  gentleman!  and  tooth-ache!  pray, 
friend,  what  kind  of  a  person  is  he?  how 
dressed?"  said  Marl  ton,  feeling  almost  certain 
that  it  was  poor  Mr.  Brainsoft  in  another 
pickle. 

"'  Bald-head — wishes  he  was  back  at  Stratford 
— all  mud — queer  figure — tooth-ache — seems 
man  once  well  oiF — come  here  to  be  better  off, 
like  me  and  other  fools — got  worse  oflf." 

"Where  is  your  dwelling,  my  friend?"  said 
Brandon;  "  we  will  accept  of  your  hospitality, 
for  that  gentleman  to  whom  you  allude  is  one  of 
us;  he  went  on  before  in  the  Goderich  mail." 
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"  Come  along — quite  welcome — good  feasting 
— nothing  to  eat — ah  !  ah  !  Bush-life — fare 
hard — primitive  bed — stay  as  long  as  you  like — 
go  as  soon  as  you  like." 

The  speaker  then  turned  his  head  towards  the 
travellers,  his  features  being  screwed  into  an  at- 
tempt at  a  smile,  though  none  was  perceptible 
on  his  countenance;  and  shouldering  his  rifle, 
he  strode  along  through  the  woods,  leaping  over 
the  fallen  trees  in  his  way  with  remarkable 
agility,  and  proceeding  at  such  a  rapid  rate  that 
Marlton  and  his  companion  had  much  difficulty 
in  keeping  pace  with  him.  When  about  fifty 
yards  a  head,  the  backwoodsman  turned  round, 
and  suddenly  dropping  the  racoon,  levelled  his 
rifle  seemingly  against  the  astonished  gentlemen, 
who,  somewhat  alarmed,  came  to  a  halt,  for  they 
began  to  suspect  that  his  intentions  were  any- 
thing but  friendly. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 


Before  our  pedestrians  had  time  to  recover 
from  their  consternation,  occasioned  by  the  sight 
of  the  levelled  rifle,  the  woods  rang  with  its 
report,  and  at  full  speed  the  woodsman  ran 
towards  them. 

"  Not  hit, — not  hit,"  cried  he,  bounding  past 
the  astonished  travellers.  "  Yes !  pretty  well 
pepper'd  too! — something  to  eat; — neatly  done; 
— good  shot — makes  no  mistake;"  and  from  the 
brushwood  the  sportsman  extricated  a  large 
pheasant;  and  begging  pardon  of  the  gentlemen 
for  his  seeming  murderous  intent,  he  plunged  it 
into  a  capacious  pocket  with  repressed  glee. 
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*'Upon  my  word,  you  are  a  dangerous  fellow- 
traveller/'  said  Marlton,  hardly  disposed  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  woodsman's  apology.  "Can't 
you  walk  at  a  more  moderate  pace?  we  are  not 
used  to  these  logs  and  mud  holes." 

"Well,  I'll  try;— rather  difficult; — steam  up, 
— no  other  safety  valve.  One  pheasant  roast, 
— make  detour, — get  few  more, — gentlemen 
hungry." 

The  sportsman  trudged  along  at  a  somewhat 
slower  pace  so  that  Marlton  and  his  friend  were 
able  to  keep  up  with  him ;  the  monotony  of  their 
way  was,  however,  relieved  by  some  serious 
tumbles. 

"Is  your  dwelling  far  off  now?"  enquired 
Marlton. 

"Not  far; — here, — here  we  are?" 

"  Where?  I  see  no  house." — 

a;^Q. — path — here's  the  path, — trees  blazed 
— cut  with  axe  to  point  the  way, — all  along  the 
line  the  same." 

"I  see  no  path,"  said  Marlton. 
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"Nor  I  i'  faith,"  exclaimed  Brandon.  "I 
see  nought  but  dark  pines  everywhere,  intermin- 
able forests,  bushes  and  .briars,  with  no  road 
perceptible  to  my  vision  " 

"  It's  covered  with  leaves,  but  keep  by  the 
blazed  trees.  Walk  on, — come  to  house, — knock 
at  door; — bald  gentleman — coach  upset, — tooth- 
ache.    Go  ahead, — I'm  off, — back  soon." — 

"  But,"  said  Marlton,  "  my  good  fellow,  we 
shall  lose  our  way." 

"Can't do  it; — clearings  all  round, — sure  to 
come  to  the  hut.  Now,  go  a-head, — house  little 
way, — fine  residence, — quaint, — unique." 

"Is  this  the  only  path  then?"  inquired 
Marlton. 

"  Go  on,"  returned  the  sportsman.  "  Straight 
a-head — little  distance, — two  roads, — take  the 
left — leads  to  the  house — all  right; — find  old 
woman  there — kind  soul — amiable  creature — 
good  cook,  I'm  off." 

And  though  the  puzzled  wayfarers  would  fain 
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have  detained  him,  he  started  off  in  a  direction 
different  to  that  he  had  pointed  out, '  and  was 
soon  lost  to  sight. 

"  Well,"  observed  Marlton,  "  who  can  tell  at 
the  commencement  of  a  journey  when  he  may  get 
to  the  end  of  it  ;  here  have  we  been  diverted 
from  our  intended  course  by  the  mere  vicinity  of 
an  animal  that  had  an  interminable  forest  to 
roam  in,  and  might  have  been  miles  away  from 
this  particular.spot." 

"  True,"  said  Brandon,  "but  I  always  go 
willingly  where  the  stream  carries  me.  I  make 
a  point  of  being  disconcerted  at  nothing. 
Through  all  and  everything,  I  bear  with  me  a 
fund  of  good  spirits  ;  and  a  blessing  from  heaven 
it  is.  I  have  laughed  in  many  circumstances, 
when  others  would  have  wept  ;  and  my  troubles 
have  been  wondrously  lightened  thereby  ;  and 
had  it  not  been — for  you  know  my  cliequered 
history — for  that  tendency  to  mirth,  that  innate 
power  of  magnifying  hope,  and  a  certain  degree 
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of  insensibility  to  apprehension  and  fear,  I  must 
ere  now  have  sunk  under  them  ;    but 

'  Gnarling  sorrow  hath  no  power  to  bite 
The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light.' 

But  the  night  is  fast  coming  on,  and  I  opine 
that  we  had  better  make  our  way  along  this  un- 
path  like  path." 

"  Lead  on  then,"  said  Marlton,  "  we  are  in  the 
right  track,  are  we  not?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  his  friend,  '^  all  right  ;  we 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  attend  to  the  directions 
of  the  clever,  though  I  must  say  not  very  dis- 
creet marksman,  to  go  a-head." 

They  threaded  their  way,  therefore,  carefully 
for  a  mile  or  more,  until  they  came  to  a  place 
where  the  path  diverged  in  three  different 
directions. 

"  Here  are  three  paths,"  said  Marlton,  ''  now 
which  of  these  three  are  we  to  take  ?  here  are 
two  that  run  to  the  left." 

They  stood  for  some  time  bewildered,  uncer- 
tain which  to  chose.     Each  of  the  paths,  except 
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for  a  few  yards  before  them,  seemed  lost  in  im- 
penetrable darkness.  They  had  left  the  pines 
behind,  and  the  ground  was  now  covered  with 
small  trees  and  bushes,  so  crowded  together,  that 
the  eye  could  penetrate  but  a  little  distance  on 
either  side,  and  the  ground  was  becoming  less 
firm  at  every  step  they  advanced. 

*'  Suppose  you  lead  the  way,"  said  Brandon, 
"you've  a  better  instinct  than  I,  and  I  should 
not  like  to  be  the  means  of  leading  you  into  a 
quagmire,  which  I  plainly  perceive,  by  the  soft- 
ness of  the  soil,  is  not  far  off." 

"  Confound  that  Brainsoft,"  cried  Marlton, 
with  evident  vexation,  "to  think  that  through 
his  troubles,  we  should  first  be  led  from  the  pur- 
pose of  our  journey,  and  then  into  siich  a  wilder- 
ness as  this.  Which  path  should  we  take, 
Brandon  ?"  said  he,  not  liking  to  choose  without 
having  his  companion's  opinion. 

"  Why  we  must  take  one  of  these  to  the  left, 
but  which  of  the  two,  by  the  shade  of  Julius 
Csesar,  I  am  puzzled  to  determine." 
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"Confound  that  Brainsoft,  and  his  toothache !" 
again  said  Marlton,  leaning  for  a  moment  against 
a  stump,  and  wiping  the  perspiration  from  his 
forehead. 

"  To  brighten  up  my  intellect,"  said  Brandon, 
"  I  will  inhale  the  fumes  of  the  fragrant  weed. 
'  Never  say  die,'  brother-in-law;  this  is  one  of  the 
little  incidents  that  happen  to  frail  humanity; 
besides,"  added  he,  laughing,  and  ligliting  a 
cigar,  after  having  handed  one  to  liis  friend— 
"  to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  entanglement 
will  prove  our  knowledge  of  woodcraft  and  bush 
life." 

"  My  talents  do  not  lie  that  way,  brother 
Brandon,  and  except  when  compelled,  as  now, 
I  have  no  inclination  for  the  sake  of  amusement 
to  put  them  to  the  test.  Where  did  you  pur- 
chase these  cigars  ?" 

"  In  Havannah." 

"  Fine  flavour." 

"  Oh  !  tobacco !"  exclaimed  Brandon,   "  thou 
sweet  comforter  in  adversity. 

p  2 
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'  Sublime  tobacco!  wbicb,  from  east  to  west, 
Cheers  the  tar's  labour,  or  the  Turkman's  rest;' 

or  what  says  Shakspeare?" — 

"  We  have  no  time,  my  good  fellow,  for  mo- 
ralizing. Shakspeare  was  never  in  the  Canadian 
woods  alone," 

"  If  he  had  been,"  said  Brandon,  "  heM  have 
made  his  way  out  in  some  novel  manner.  My 
ideas  are  brightening;  now  let  us  proceed." 

"  Which  path?"  said  Marlton. 

"  This  one  to  the  extreme  left;  come,  there 
is  no  time  to  be  lost ;  see  you  not  that  golden 
gleam  to  the  west?  Well,  that  is  the  farewell 
of  the  siwi.  Let  us  walk  fast,  or  our  couch  will 
be  to-night  in  some  hollow  tree,  should  we  have 
the  luck  to  find  one." 

They  moved  on  resolutely  for  at  least  half  a 
mile,  keeping  to  the  path  as  well  as  they  were 
able,  which  was  a  matter  of  much  difficulty,  as 
they  could  scarcely  distinguish  it  from  the  rest 
of  the  ground,  it  being  hidden  by  quantities  of 
fallen  leaves.     They   observed   the    notches  on 
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some  of  the  trees  which  stood  on  either  side  of 
the  path,  and  by  that  means  were  enabled  to 
make  some  progress.  The  light  afforded  by  the 
sun  in  its  descent  was  gradually  growing  more 
obscure,  and  instead  of  low  bushy  trees  of  stunted 
growth,  their  way  was  now  lined  by  gigantic 
oaks,  and  tall  maple  trees,  interspersed  with 
beech  and  bass-wood :  there  was  less  of  under- 
wood, and  the  pathway  became  more  definable, 
and  expanded  into  something  resembling  a  road. 
There  were  foot  prints  of  oxen,  and  heavy  ruts 
made  by  cart  wheels,  clearly  indicating  that 
they  were  not  very  far  from  some  human  habi- 
tation, 

"What  shall  be  done?"  said  Marl  ton;  "every 
instant  it  is  getting  darker  too.  I  fear  the  back- 
woodsman has  misdirected  us, — perhaps  pur- 
posely." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  replied  Brandon ;  "  there 
was  a  merry  twinkle  in  that  man's  eyes  that 
spoke  of  nothing  like  deception.  As  we  are  upon 
the  road  let  us  hasten  on,  we  shall  come  to  SQ-ne 
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clearing  ere  long.  See  there,  we  are  near  one 
now;  and  don't  you  hear  the  sound  of  a  saw- 
mill?" 

"  Distinctly,"  answered  Marlton,  not  ill-pleased 
with  that  dubious  sign  of  a  human  habitation 
being  near :  "  and  see !  in  this  very  direction  the 
scene  appears  more  open;  no  doubt  you  are 
right;  there  is  a  clearing,  and  that  is  where  the 
saw-mill  is  situated." 

Brandon,  being  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that 
such  was  the  case,  sang  and  laughed,  and  en- 
deavoured to  cheer  his  comparatively  grave 
friend,  and  to  reconcile  him  to  his  departure  from 
their  intended  course. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  added  gaily,  "  when  we  get 
there  we'll  have  a  night  of  it." 

"  We  are  not  there  yet,"  responded  Marlton. 

The  noise  of  the  supposed  saw  mill  now  grew 
louder,  and  led  our  travellers  to  imagine  they 
were  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  The  scene  be- 
came more  bare  of  trees,  and  soon  expanded  to 
a  green  and  open  plain,  and,  on  reaching  it,  they 
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saw  before  them  a  swift  and  rushing  river :  but 
though  they  gazed  wistfully  in  all  directions  to 
discover,  if  possible,  a  clearing  and  saw-mill,  to 
their  dismay,  they  beheld  on  the  opposite  banks 
nought  but  unbroken  forest. 

"  I  fear  we  must  cross  the  river,"  said  Bran- 
don :  "  we  must  wade  through  it,  it  is  not  very 
deep." 

"  We  cannot  be  in  the  right  track." 

"  It  leads  somewhere." 

"  No  doubt  of  it" 

"  Well,  we  must  go  somewhere.  How  dark  it 
is  getting !  we  shall  have  the  hags  that  prowl  o' 
nights  upon  us  ere  long.     Fra — la — ra — la !" 

"  For  heaven's  sake  don't  sing  in  such  a  pickle 
as  this!"  said  Marlton,  undetermined  whether 
to  cross  the  river  or  return. 

"  Singing  sharpens  the  wits.  I'm  resolving  in 
the  innermost  recesses  of  my  mind  the  best 
course  to  take;  but  all  points  considered  I  will 
leave  it  to  you,"  said  Brandon — "  I  always  take 
the  advice  of  my  ciders." 
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"  If  it  happen  to  tally  with  your  own,"  re- 
marked his  companion. 

"Exactly — hut  ^  anon,  anon,  sir.'  Oh!  for  a 
cup  of  sack  like  that  which  filled  out  the  once 
thin  waist  of  old  Sir  John  Falstaff,  to  rouse  one's 
drooping  spirits!  What  dost  thou  propose, 
valiant  brother?"  inquired  the  gay  one,  with  a 
comical  expression  of  countenance. 

"  There  is  no  alternative  but  to  cross  the  river, 
I  fear,"  murmured  Marlton. 

"  I  fear  not,"  answered  the  other,  folding  his 
arms  and  gazing  upon  the  stream. 

"  A  thought  strikes  me,"  said  Marlton  slowly. 

"  Let  us  have  it  quickly,"  eagerly  ejaculated 
Brandon. 

"  This  dollar  shall  decide  who  shall  carry  the 
other  over." 

"  A  bright  idea — notwithstanding  your  ignor- 
ance of  the  great  bard." 

A  dollar  was  tlirown  into  the  air  by  Marlton. 

"  Head,  by'r  lady,"  called  Brandon. 

"  Tail  it  is,"  cried  the  other,  "  ha  !  ha !  Thank 
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my  good  fortune,  I  have  not  the  trouble  of  taking 
off  my  boots.  I  should  never  get  them  on  again." 

"  You're  rather  heavy,  friend,"  said  Brandon, 
eyeing  his  sturdy  companion  curiously,  and  not 
much  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  throw. 
"  You  must  weigh  nearly  two  hundred  pounds." 

"  One  hundred  and  sixty,"  replied  Marlton ; 
*'come,  make  haste." 

"  Humph !  ^'  rejoined  Brandon,  "  suppose  I 
were  to  trip  in  the  middle  of  the  river?" 

"  That's  not  your  intention,  I  hope?" 

"Decidedly  not;  but  such  a  thing  might 
occur." 

Through  the  threatening  masses  of  cloud  driven 
by  the  wind  along  the  sky,  the  stars  were  now 
gradually  appearing,  and  the  river  became  more 
sombre  in  hue.  Tlie  night  birds  began  their 
shrill  calls,  and  mysterious  sounds  came  from  the 
dark  woods  as  the  wind  moaned  amongst  the 
foliage. 

The  two  gentlemen  now  prepared  to  cross  the 

stream. 

F  5 
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"  Are  you  quite  ready  ?"  said  Brandon  to  his 
companion,  who  was  now  firmly  fixed  upon  his 
shoulders;  "keep  tight  hold;  have  you  really  no 
fear?"  and,  putting  one  foot  into  the  water  he 
hastily  withdrew  it  with  a  shudder. 

"  I've  resolutely  made  up  my  mind  to  brave 
the  dangers  of  the  deep,"  deliberately  remarked 
the  rider,  impatient  at  the  tardiness  of  his  steed. 

"  It's  awfully  cold,"  murmured  Brandon. 

''Not  at  all;  pray  go  on." 

"  Well,  I  see  you're  determined  rashly  to  cross 
this  dangerous  ford,  but  I  really  don't  much  like 
venturing," 

"  Go  on,  my  good  fellow;  you'll  put  me  out  of 
all  patience." 

'^  Well,  if  I  venture  and  should  fall,  you  will 
not  blame  me,  and  will  put  up  with  the  conse- 
quences." 

"  Yes,  I  will;  but  be  careful." 

Brandon  no\v  placed  one  foot  gently  forward, 
and  proceeded  cautiously.  He  had  reached 
safely  the  middle  of  the  stream,  when  his  atten- 
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tion  was  attracted  by  a  loud  and  terrible  noise 
behind  him.  He  turned  sharply  round  and  saw, 
to  his  amazement,  a  herd  of  cattle  bounding  to- 
wards the  river,  and  before  he  had  time  to  get 
out  of  the  way  the  whole  drove  plunging  head- 
long into  the  water  rushed  past.  He  made  a 
sudden  step  forwards  and  tripped  on  a  large 
stone,  and  both  himself  and  Marlton  were  quickly 
immersed;  and  when  with  dismay  upon  their 
countenances  they  at  length  succeeded  in  landing 
dripping  on  the  opposite  side,  they  found  the 
cattle  had  retreated  into  the  dark  woods,  and  that 
their  alarm  was  caused  by  three  rampant  steeds, 
which  snorting  and  kicking  furiously,  appeared 
on  the  bank  they  had  just  left. 

*'  This  was  not  my  fault,''  exclaimed  Brandon. 

*'  It  was,"  said  his  friend,  vexed  beyond  ex- 
pression; "had  you  gone  on  at  first  without 
hesitation  this  would  not  have  happened." 

"  I'm  very  sorry  for  the  accident,  but  who 
could  have  anticipated  such  an  unexpected  on- 
slaught at  that  precise  moment?"  replied  Brandon, 
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*'  here,  friend,  take  a  draught  of  this  to  counteract 
the  ill  effects  of  the  dripping;"  and  he  handed 
Marl  ton  a  well-filled  flask  of  braudy.  They  then 
walked  rapidly  forwards,  hoping  from  the  worn 
appearance  of  the  road  that  sonie  habitation  was 
near.  They  had  proceeded  about  half  a  mile, 
when  a  sound  as  of  a  saw  mill  again  greeted  their 
ears,  mingled,  as  they  fancied,  witli  that  of 
distant  voices. 

"At  last  we  have  something^"  said  Brandon, 
quickening  his  pace. 

"  I  dare  not  hope  lest  I  should  be  again  dis- 
appointed," said  Marl  ton;  and  the  hope,  had  it 
been  indulged,  would  have  proved  a  vain  one, 
for  the  sound  was  occasioned  alone  by  the  rush- 
ing and  foaming  of  the  river  down  a  fall  of 
several  feet.  They  found  it  necessary  once 
more  to  cross  the  stream,  and  they  succeeded  in 
doing  so  with  less  difficulty  than  before  by  the 
aid  of  a  tree,  which  served  them  for  a  bridge. 
With  a  feeling  of  despair,  and  without  saying  a 
word  to  each  other,  they  trudged  along  the  road. 
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Again  they  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of 
the  gloomy  pines;  and,  by  the  little  light  that 
was  left,  they  discovered  to  their  dismay  that, 
after  all  tlieir  wandering,  they  had  come  back 
again  to  the  very  place  from  whence  they  started, 
when  the  singular  backwoodsman  pointed  out 
to  them  their  way. 

Annoyed  and  dispirited,  our  hapless  pedes- 
trians seated  themselves  upon  a  fallen  tree, 
Marlton  expressing  his  vexation  at  tlie  wetting 
he  liad  undergone,  and  the  circumstance  that 
occasioned  it;  though  Brandon  appeared  to 
trouble  himself  little  about  either,  and  but  that 
his  thoroughly  saturated  garments  reminded 
him  of  his  comfortless  position,  he  would  have 
been  disposed  to  laugh  outright — to  the  great 
annoyance  of  his  more  sober  companion.  Night 
was  rapidly  approaching;  the  trees  were  growing 
less  and  less  defined,  and  the  travellers  were  lost 
to  each  other's  sight  ere  they  could  decide  upon 
the  best  mode  of  escaping  from  their  dilemma. 
They  heard,  with  no  pleasurable  emotion,   the 
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sudden  and  rushing  gusts  of  the  freshening 
wind  that  seemed  to  be  the  herald  of  a  coming 
storm,  and  felt  the  air  around  them  be::oming 
colder  and  colder  every  moment.  Occasional 
flashes  of  lightning  gleamed  across  the  dark  red- 
fringed  clouds,  which  were  visible  through  the 
pine  trees  in  the  distance,  accompanied  by  low 
mutterings  of  thunder.  They  knew  well  the 
danger  of  being  in  the  pathless  forest,  and  es- 
pecially amongst  old  and  decayed  trees,  perhaps 
ready  to  yield  their  massy  trunks  to  the  first 
breath  of  the  blast :  and,  with  a  feeling  of  dis- 
may, which  not  even  the  light-hearted  Brandon 
could  banish,  they  peered  about  in  every  di- 
rection, hoping  to  discover  a  light  that  might 
tell  of  a  human  habitation  being  near.  A  single 
red  streak — the  last  remnant  of  the  glory  of  the 
departed  sun — which  at  first  they  took  for  the 
light  of  a  clearing,  shone  a  moment  in  the  west, 
but  it  quickly  vanished,  leaving  them  in  utter 
darkness. 

"  Marlton,"  cried  the  younger  one,  in  solemn 
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tones,  half  assumed,  "where  on  earth  are  you? 
It's  so  dark  I  can't  see  a  foot  before  me." 

"  Here,  this  way,  here,"  cried  Marlton,  in  an 
irritable  tone;  "I  should  not  have  minded  this 
so  much,  Brandon,  had  you  not  plunged  me  in 
the  river,  through  your  absurdity.  I'm  so  an- 
noyed with  you  that  I  cannot  express  my  disap- 
probation of  your  folly." 

Brandon  laughed  to  himself  as  he  said,  grasp- 
ing the  arm  of  his  miserable  friend,  now  close 
by- 

"  Give  soiTow  words;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
Whispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break." 

"  If  you  had  gone  over  the  river  at  first,  as  I 
desired,  we  should  not  have  met  with  this  catas- 
trophe. Confound  you  theatrical  people!  you 
are  not  fitted  for  the  sober  business  of  life :  but 
it  is  useless  talking;  lend  me  the  flask,"  said 
Marlton,  in  a  somewhat  angry  tone. 

"  Don't  be  angry,  Marlton.  Ha !  ha !  ha !  I 
really  cannot  help  laughing ;  it  is  such  a  singular 
predicament  for  one   to  be   in.     Drink  a  deep 
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draught,  and  thank  your  stars  that  I  provided 
myself  with  a  little  brandy;  console  yourself 
with  it,  and  listen  to  the  words  of  the  immortal 
bard," 

"Confound  the  immortal  bard  r  interrupted 
Marlton,  returning  the  flask;  "if  you  don't 
stay  those  quotations,  I  shall  be  wishing  you 
were  immortal  as  w^elL  Come,  what  shall  w^e 
do?' 

"  '\^nien  Fve  had  a  draught  I'll  work  my  brain 
to  devise;  not  till  then.  You  have  not  been 
very  sparing  with  it,  good  brother,"  added 
Brandon ;  "  if  your  potations  are  always  as  deep, 
yoiir  face  will  l:>ecome  illumined  with  a  nose  like 
the  fiery  one  of  Bai'dolph,  that  served  old  Sir 
John  instead  of  a  lantern ;  "'tis  a  pity  the  trans- 
formation cannot  be  made  instantaneously,  as  it 
w^ould  be  of  infinite  advantage  to  us  at  the  pre- 
sent moment^' 

"  A  truce  to  such  nonsense,  Brandon ;  joking^ 
in  our  circumstances,  is  outrageous." 

"  One  word  more,  my  companion  in  adversity," 
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said  the  merry  one,  placing  the  flasli  in  his 
pocket,  "  the  great  bard,  who  knew  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  human  nature,  says — 

"*  Affliction  has  a  taste  as  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort.'  " 

"Out  upon  you,  man!"  exclaimed  Marlton, 
in  no  temperate  mood;  ''will  you  never  give  over 
this  inclination  to  folly, — this  propensity  to 
theatrical  nonsense?  havfr  done  with  it  in  time, 
lest  sober  men  of  the  world  cry  fool." 

"  There  would  be  a  question  then,  brother, 
who  would  be  the  fooL  The  great  bard  has  been 
my  solace  in  affliction,  and  has  taught  me  to 

*  Bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  u&  ;  and  we  do  punish  it, 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly." 

*'What  would  Bumps  think  of  his  brains," 
said  Marlton,  striding  about  in  much  irritation, 
as  Brandon  finished  the  quotation  with  a  merry 
chuckle. 

''Enough  of  this    trifling  ;  are  we  to   stop  in 
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the  woods  all  night,  or  endeavour  to  extricate 
ourselves?"  said  Marlton^  peremptorily. 

"Let  us  make  the  woods  ring  with  our  voices, 
and  perhaps  the  backwoodsman,  if  his  dwelling 
be  near,  may  hear  us  ;  if  not  some  straggler 
may." 

"Let  us  do  so,"  cried  Marlton,  eagerly  ;  "you 
shall  have  your  meed  of  credit  for  that  idea  ;  in 
every  man  there  is  some  redeeming  quality, 
however  much  be  may  be  steeped  in  folly." 

"  Thank  you  for  your  courtesy,"  said  Brandon  ; 
and,  raising  his  voice,  he  gave  a  loud  and  pro- 
longed shout,  in  which  the  other  joined  ;  and 
then  they  both  eagerly  listened  for  an  answering 
voice.  An  appalling  one  broke  upon  their  ears, 
in  the  shape  of  a  long  and  loud  peal  of  thunder. 
It  was  some  moments  ere  its  last  echoes  died 
away  ;  and  anon  a  single  flash  of  lightning  lit 
up  the  whole  heavens,  and  tlie  woods  beneath, 
revealing  to  each  of  the  benighted  travellers  the 
other's  form,  shrinking  from  these  ominous  indi- 
cations of  the  coming  storm.     A  sudden  gust  of 
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wind  followed,  and  a  second  peal  of  thunder,  ac- 
companied with  the  creaking  of  trees,  and  the 
crashing  of  boughs,  which  led  tliem  to  fear  that 
they  miglit  be  crushed  by  the  faU  of  some  giant 
of  the  forest,  or  struck  by  the  branches  which 
were  severed  from  their  parent  stems  by  the  vio- 
lence of  the  tempest.  In  the  midst  of  their  alarm, 
Marlton  fancied  he  heard  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice  mingling  with  the  moaning  wind;  and 
immediately  after,  to  their  infinite  joy,  they  be- 
held a  light  approaching,  and  were  greatly 
relieved  by  hearing  the  hearty  halloo  of  their 
friend  the  backwoodsman,  who  was  seen  advanc- 
ing towards  them  with  a  torch.  Gladly  did  they 
welcome  his  timely  appearance.  He  told  the 
wayfarers  to  follow  him,  which  they  did  with 
eagerness  ;  and  during  their  hasty  walk,  he  in- 
formed them  that  he  had  only  returned  an  hour 
since  from  the  village,  where  he  had  been  to  get 
something,  as  he  said,  to  make  his  guests  com- 
fortable ;  and  finding,  to  his  surprise,  that  they 
had  not  reached  his  habitation,  he   had    imnie- 
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diately  come  out  in  search  )f  them;  and  for- 
tunate was  it  that  he  met  the  benighted  ones  as 
he  did  ;  for  hardly  had  they  reached  his  dwelling 
ere  the  elements  raged  with  all  their  fury^  strew- 
ing the  woods  with  numbers  of  time-worn 
monarchs  of  the  forest.  As  Brandon  beheld  tlie 
welcome  tenement  of  the  backwoodsman — a 
whitewashed  log-house  of  ample  dimensions, 
with  the  glare  of  a  cheerful  fire,  he  patted  hh 
friend  on  the  shoulder,  and  exclaimed,  "*  all's 
well  that  ends  well ;'  the  great  bard  is  right,"  and 
his  loud  tones  of  rejoicing  mingled  with  the  gale, 
and  were  borne  by  the  blast  far  away. 
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CHAPTER  YI. 


The  traveller.^y  weaiy  and  exhausted,  were 
ushered  with  a  hearty  welcome  into  the  dwel- 
ling af  the  backwoodsman,  and  on  entering,  a 
cheerful  sight  was  presented  to  their  view,  which 
amply  compensated  them  for  the  fatigue  and 
hardships  they  had  undergone. 

There  was  our  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Brainsoft, 
ensconced  in  an  antique  rocking  chair,  by  the 
side  of  a  blazing  fire.  Near  him  was  a  deal 
table,  upon  which  stood  within  reach  a  basin  con- 
taining some  warm  liquid  that  savoured  strongly 
of  spirits.  A  small  portion  of  his  face  was  alone 
visible,  it  being  almost  wholly  encased  in  ilannel, 
and  as  he  turned  round  to  welcome  his  late  com- 
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panions,  they  no  sooner  beheld  his  singular  ap- 
pearance than  they  made  the  rafters  of  the  log- 
house  shake  with  peals  of  laughter. 

An  Indian  woman,   who  officiated  as  house- 
keeper, was  standing  by  him  gabbling  out  her 
consolation  for  his  tooth-ache,    and   his  recent 
tumble  from  the  coach.     An  old  man,  who,  to 
all  appearance,  had  numbered  a  hundred  years, 
reposed  in  another  corner  of  the  huge  chimney 
place  where  a  fire  of  logs  blazed  merrily.    There 
was  something  in  the  upturned  face  of  the  old 
man,  as  he  gave  a  slight  nod  of  welcome  to  the 
travellers,    that    excited    their    sympathy    and 
interest.     A  hundred  years  had  indeed  winged 
their  flight  since  that  poor  parched  up  creature 
was  a  chubby,  rosy,  round  cheeked  smiling  infant, 
and  they  had  played  their  pranks  with  him ;  and 
had  succeeded  at  last  in  bringing  into  close  con- 
tact his  nose   and  chin,  in  tightening  the  skin 
over  his  features,  rendering  his  countenance  the 
colour  of  parchment,  and  bending  his  body  very 
nearly  to  his  knees.     A  constant  mumbling  of 
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undigested  sentences  kept  his  lungs  in  exercise, 
and  his  nose  and  chin  in  continued  action ;  and 
a  hacking  cough  unceasingly  troubled  him ;  in 
line,  he  presented,  as  Brandon  remarked,  an 
illustration  of  the  great  bard's  description  of 
'*  second  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion." 

The  travellers  were  much  aifected  at  the  sight 
of  this  relict  of  humanity;  but  there  were  signs 
that  even  in  that  distant  part  of  tlie  world  he 
was  cared  for,  and   that  what  rerliained   of  the 
whole    man    was  not  without  its  proportion  of 
enjoyment.     He  was  seated  in  a  heavy  cushioned 
arm-chair;  and  his  amusement  principally  con- 
sisted in  causing  a  shaggy  good  humoured  terrier 
to  stand  against  the  partition  on  its  hind  legs, 
in  a  begging  attitude  ;  and  with  this  recreation, 
and  his  continual  muttering, — the  result  of  con- 
fused recollections  of  the  past, — this  successful 
opponent    of  ruthless   time    managed    to    drag 
through  the  few  remaining  days  of  his  existence 
in  co.nparative  comfort. 

There  was  a  kindly  kindling  up  of  the  hardy 
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backwoodsmart^s  clear  eye,  as  he  patted  the 
shoulder  of  the  old  man,  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  room,  and  had  nodded  to  Mr.  Brainsoft. 

"  Old,  dad,  all  right,  eh?"  he  said,  addressing 
him;  "-Moonbeam  take  care  of  old  dad?  Old 
Century  well  off,  eh?  Singular  being  this, 
gentlemen,"  he  added,  turning  to  the  two  newly 
arrived. 

"  Aye,  aye,"  returned  the  old  man,  ashegazed 
up  affectionately  at  his  son — for  was  it  his  son; 
— "  Moonbeam,"  continued  he  in  a  low  tone, 
"good  squaw,  son; — treasure, — fine  young 
woman;"  and,  indeed,  in  the  old  man'^s  eyes  she 
was  still  a  good-looking  young  creature,  though 
she  had  numbered  no  less  than  sixty  winters; 
and  had  witnessed  the  whole  of  her  tribe,  and 
others  of  her  race  swept  away  from  their  right- 
ful domains  by  the  '  firewater'  and  the  long 
knife  of  the  pale  face.  Some  yeai^  ago  the 
backwoodsman  had  rescued  her  from  the  most 
squalid  misery;  she  had  been  with  him  ever 
since, — a   faithful    creature  too,  she    was;  and 
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except  when  she  dwelt  upon  the  past,  particu- 
larly upon  that  period  of  her  history  when  the 
tall  young  chief  of  the  Ottawahs  had  taken  the 
slender  Moonbeam  to  his  wigwam,  she  was  good- 
humoured  and  attentive  to  the  wants  of  her 
master.  And  she, — the  old  man.  Spitfire,  the 
terrier,  a  name  given  to  the  dog  on  account  of 
his  uncommon  mildness  and  good  temper, — and 
a  ragged  boy  who  tenanted  the  cow- shed,  or 
stables,  or  loft,  or  haystack,  just  according  to  his 
inclination,  or  the  temperature  of  the  season, 
constituted  the  whole  of  this  singular  family. 

"  Why  how  is  this,  Mr.  Brainsoft?"  exclaimed 
Marlton,  "  I  thought  you  were  bound  for  Hayes- 
ville?" 

"  Ah !  sir,"  returned  that  worthy,  and  now 
well-cared  for  individual,  taking  a  sip  of  the 
comforting  beverage  that  smoked  before  him, — 
"  we  never  know  what  may  happen  to  us  poor 
mortals  when  we  begin  a  journey.  We  were 
tumbled  over  in  the  Beverley  swamp,  sir;  lioises 
terribly  cut; — one  man — who  sat  next  to  me  and 
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wanted  to  sell  me  some  cigars,  and  indeed  per- 
suaded me  to  purchase  one  box  of  a  thousand 
for  ten  dollars,  which  he  said  I  couldn't  get  any- 
where else  for  twenty — they  were  so  scarce, — had 
his  leg  broken;  and  as  for  myself,  I'm  black  and 
blue.  I  had  determined  to  walk  back,  when,  as 
luck  would  have  it,  I  met  our  excellent  host,  and 
a  good  but  singular  man  he  is ;  he  brought  me 
here,  and  here  I  am,  thank  God !  though  some- 
wdiat  bruised,  and  cut  about  the  cheek,  yet 
better  off  than  I  might  have  been." 

"  We've  got  into  a  nice  pickle  through  you," 
exclain.ed  Marlton,  showing  his  dress  all  wet  and 
bespattered  with  mud. 

"  Dear  me !  dear  me !  I  am  very  sorry,  gentle- 
men, I  am  indeed,"  said  Brainsoft,  with  an  ex- 
pression of  commiseration  on  the  small  portion 
of  his  countenance  that  was  visible. 

"  Besides  being  benighted,  tumbled  into  the 
river,  and  nearly  tossed  by  a  mad  ox,  ha !  ha !" 
cried  Brandon,  with  his  usual  laugh. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,"  said  the  host,  opening  the 
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door  of  an  adjoining  apartment,  where  a  cheerful 
glare  was  seen  illuminating  some  substantial 
furniture,  including  a  good  sized  bed;  "  walk  in 
here;  off  with  your  clothes; — '  so  much  for  Buck- 
ingham.' " 

Marlton  andhis  friend  were  agreeably  surprised 
when  they  beheld  this  comfortable  apartment, 
where  a  large  log-fire  was  blazing,  and  throwing 
its  grateful  light  and  warmth  around. 

There  were  two  suits  of  clothes  airing  on  chairs 
on  one  side  of  the  chimney ;  under  which,  in  calm 
repose  and  feline  dignity,  sat  a  large  Angola  cat, 
answering  to  the  name  of  Red  Jacket.  There 
were  also  clean  water,  soap,  towels,  and  a  looking 
glass ;  and  in  an  instant  after  they  entered,  ap- 
peared Moonbeam,  the  housekeeper,  bearing  a 
tray  containing  glasses  of  Canadian  whiskey  and 
hot  water,  which  she  placed  on  a  chest  of  drawers. 

"  Drink  them  off,"  cried  the  backwoodsman, 
motioning  to  the  gentlemen  to  take  the  steaming 
beverage;  "keep  out  the  cold; — two  suits  of 
clothes — old  affairs — remnants  of  merry  times, 
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but  do  p'raps  whilst    yours   are  drying;  make 
haste, — rub  yourselves  well  with  warm  towels; 
"when   done,   come  out; — some  jollity   in  back- 
woods yet; — dispatch,  supper  ready  in  quarter 
of  an   hour;" — and   the    singular    host  left  his 
guests  with  a  smile  at  the  astonishment  visible 
in  their  countenances.     They  soon  busied  them- 
selves in  changing  their  clothes,  but  great  was 
the  surprise  of  the  delighted  travellers  when  they 
found  that  the  garments  prepared  for  them  con- 
sisted of  two  complete  theatrical  suits — one  evi- 
dently the  costume  of  a  certain  ill-fated  Hebrew, 
named    Shylock, — the    other  that  of  his   most 
innocent  majesty,  Richard  the   Third.     Marlton 
surveyed  the  habiliments   with   a  very  dubious 
expression,  not  liking  to  risk  his  reputation  for 
soberness  by  assuming  a  garb  so  opposed  to  all 
his  ideas  of  decorum,  and  by  appearing,  even  in- 
directly, to  countenance  the  w^ell  known  predis- 
position of  his  stage-struck  brother-in-law,  who 
whilst  arranging  his    own   attire   was   amusing 
himself  by  sundry  merry  chuckles  at  the  indeci- 
sion of  his  friend. 
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"Must  I  really  bedeck  myself  in  this  trumpery  ?" 
he  muttered. 

"  Aye,  you  must,"  returned  Brandon,  evidently 
delighted  to  assume  his  kingly  attire ;  "  aye,  you 
must,  and  then  seek  for  Jessica ;  see  that  your 
doors  are  locked — ha !  ha !  ha !"  and  the  sound 
of  his  laughter  rang  through  the  apartment. 
Red  Jacket  looked  up  and  snarled,  raised  his 
back,  swelled  his  tail,  and  for  a  moment  seemed 
bent  on  fight  or  flight ;  but  his  sagacity  detect- 
ing that  no  harm  was  intended  him,  his  body 
and  tail  gradually  subsided  to  their  usual  pro- 
portions; he  looked  at  the  fire  and  winked,  and 
closing  his  eyes,  resumed  his  song  which  had  been 
interrupted  by  Brandon's  merriment. 

As  that  gentleman  arrayed  himself  in  the 
worn  and  faded  garb  of  royalty,  he  surveyed 
with  satisfaction  his  improved  appearance,  and 
began  to  ruminate  after  the  manner  of  the 
monarch,  accompanying  his  words  with  all  the 
supposed  contortions  of  feature  which  might  be 
presumed  to  be  necessary   on  the  occasion;  and 
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gazing  admiringly  at  the  reflection  of  his  coun- 
tenance in  the  mirror,  which  at  that  moment 
presented  a  horrible  grin,  he  exclaimed : 

"  I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass. 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her! 
Uncertain  wa5'  of  gain!  but  I  am  in——" 

"Coming  out,  gentlemen?"  bawled  the  hearty 
backwoodsman,  laughing,  and  opening  the  door, 
admitting  into  the  room  a  savour  of  roast  game 
that  excited  the  appetites  of  his  guests. 

"  Give  me  thy  hand,"  continued  Brandon, 
taking  the  host's  hand  with  dignity. 

*  Give  me  thy  hand;  thus  high  by  thy  advice, 
And  thy  assistance,  is  King  Richard  seated; 
But  shall  we  wear  these  glories  for  a  day? 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ?' " 

Marlton  had  completed  his  toilet,  and  formed 
a  striking  contrast  in  his  black  gaberdine,  to 
the  dazzling  appearance  of  his  brother-in-law; 
nor  did  he  feel  so  uneasy  in  his  new  and  strange 
apparel  as  he  had  imagined.  The  astonishment 
of  Mr.  Brainsoft,  when  his  companions  appeared 
in  their  singular  costumes,  can  hardly  be  con- 
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ceived.  The  sturdy  backwoodsman  smiled  as  he 
placed  chairs  for  them  at  the  table,  whilst  Moon- 
beam entered  with  a  dish  of  roast  pheasants, 
and  another  of  baked  potatoes.  To  wait  at  the 
supper  table  appeared  a  rough  looking,  red-haired 
boy,  purposely  cleansed  for  the  occasion,  and 
habited  in  n  suit  of  clothes  that  had  once 
adorned  some  young  aspirant  to  theatrical 
honours,  personating  one  of  the  murdered  sons 
of  Edward  the  Fourth ;  and  a^s  he  entered,  bear- 
ing a  huge  loaf,  Brandon  burst  into  another  loud 
peal  of  laughter,  which  startled  the  old  man 
from  his  reverie,  caused  the  terrier  to  set  up  a 
loud  barking,  and  Eed  Jacket,  who  had  changed 
his  quarters,  to  raise  his  back  and  spit  at  his 
canine  friend,  and  the  page  himself  to  grin,  and 
display  a  formidable  row  of  teeth. 

"  Welcome,  sweet  Prince,"  said  Brandon,  ad- 
dressing him  in  a  tone  of  mock  humility : 

"  Sweet  Prince!   the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hatb  not  yet  dived  into  tlie  world's  deceit." 

*^  I  should  like  to  dive  into  that  pumpkin  pie 
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that's  coming,"  thought  the  boy,  smiling  du- 
biously as  he  attended  to  the  orders  of  the  Indian 
woman. 

"Now,  Old  Century,"  exclaimed  the  back- 
woodsman, "a  bit  of  pheasant?  He's  rather 
deaf,  gentlemen.  Help  him  up.  Moonbeam; 
there,  all  right  now;  likes  company,  don't  you, 
dad?  Eather  more  than  a  century,  gentlemen; 
jolly  yet,  ain't  you,  old  boy?" 

The  old  man  returned  his  son  a  sickly  smile, 
meant  to  signify  that  he  was  sensible  of  what  he 
said  to  him.  He  nodded,  mumbled  some  unin- 
telligible words,  and  commenced  picking  a  bone 
of  the  pheasant;  whilst  the  shaggy  terrier 
jumped  upon  his  knees,  and  solicited  a  morsel 
from  his  venerable  master,  for  whom,  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  compelled  by  him  so  fre- 
quently to  undergo  the  fatiguing  process  of  beg- 
ging, he  entertained  the  greatest  attachment. 

They  were  all  soon  busily  engaged  in  dis- 
patching the  savoury  viands;  the  pheasants 
were  pronounced  delicious,  equal  to  any  in  the 
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old  country ;  and  the  potatoes  excellent ;  and 
then  the  pumpkin  pie  was  glorious — and  so 
thought  the  poor  Page  as  with  tearful  eye,  he 
beheld  the  last  piece  vanish. 

The  poor  old  man  of  a  century  ate  a  little, 
but  would  oftentimes  forget  he  sat  at  meal,  until 
reminded  in  stentorian  tones  by  his  attentive 
son. 

"  Gentleman,"  said  the  host,  during  the  re- 
past, ''  excuse  singular  apparel,  though  it  be- 
comes you  both  well.  Once  fond  of  theatricals; 
strutted  for  a  time,  got  sick  of  it — lost  money; 
kept  clothes  for  *auld  lang  syne;'  should  have 
succeeded,  but,  unfortunately,  impediment  in 
speech, — wouldn't  do;  boxes  pitied,  gallery 
screeched,  pit  hissed;  oranges,  apples,  beer-bot- 
tles at  my  head ;  head  not  hard  enough  to  stand 
such  missiles — gave  up;  was  then  twenty-two, 
fine  young  fellow ;  shut  up  store  in  New  York — 
came  to  the  bush  with  old  dad." 

"  Ah !  that — that — that  was  it,"  all  at  once 
exclaimed  the  old  man,  lifting  up  his  withered 
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yellow  features;  "all!  that  was  it;  yes,  wasn't 
it,  boy?"  continued  he,  after  a  short  interval, 
laying  one  of  his  shrivelled  hands  upon  the  arm 
of  his  son,  "  wasn't  it  in  Michi — Michi — ah ! 
Michigan  ?" 

He  uttered  the  last  word  with  a  convulsive 
eiForf,  and  with  a  more  intelligent  expression,  as 
if  a  gleam  of  past  miseries  just  then  flashed 
across  his  recollection;  but  a  moment  after  he 
resumed  his  usual  placidity,  mumbled  incohe- 
rently, and  patted  the  terrier,  who,  pleased  with 
his  caresses,  jumped  up  and  licked  his  face. 

"  Beg,  boy,  beg  boy,"  in  a  few  minutes  said 
the  old  man,  holding  a  peace  of  bread  before  the 
dog. 

The  guests  were  affected,  and  Marl  ton  en- 
quired of  the  backwoodsman  if  his  father  still 
retained  his  senses. 

The  host  shook  his  head  with  a  melancholy 
smile,  and  replied  i:oftly,  as  his  father  continued 
his  incoherent  mutterings  and  trifling  with  the 
dog: 
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"Faculties  nearly  gone;  poor  old  dad!  just 
reasonable.  This  has  been  his  state  five-and- 
tvventy  years,  shooting  event;  excuse  me,  gen- 
tlemen; poor  fare,  good  as  we  could  get;  be 
jolly,  gentlemen.  Thank  the  fates  for  your 
company.  Moonbeam,  clear  away;  whiskey, 
hot  water,  and  glasses;  feed  Shock  well.  That's 
the  page,  gentlemen.;  rare  lad  that;  singular 
boy — found  him  two  years  ago,  travelling — 
Quebec.  Mother^  lather,  brothers,  and  sisters 
all  dead,  fevers — ^nowhere  to  go  to,  crying,  dumb 
as  a  nail,  plays  my  fiddle;  rare  lad,  eat  like 
an  ox." 

The  boy  grinned  and  departed ;  and  soon  after 
the  whiskey  circulated  freely,  and  the  whole 
party  began  to  feel  very  comfortable.  Mr. 
Brainsoft  volunteered  a  song,  but  having  endea- 
voured in  vain  to  recollect  the  second  line,  he 
gave  it  up  in  despair,  Brandon  insisted  upon 
reciting  the  introductory  scene  of  Richard  the 
Third,  which  he  delivered  with  considerable 
eflfect.       The   host,    whose   recollections   of  his 
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boyhood  and  Lis  theatrical  career  returned  to 
him,  then  repeated  a  soliloquy  from  Hamlet, 
which  would  have  been  exceedingly  impressive, 
only  that  the  pauses  were  in  no  wise  attended  to, 
and  the  emphasis  was  somewhat  misplaced; 
much  of  its  peculiar  beauty  therefore  was  lost  to 
the  audience,  to  whom,  however,  the  recital 
afforded  considerable  merriment,  in  which  they 
heartily  indulged.  Their  mirth  was  further 
increased  by  the  reciter  interupting  himself  fre- 
quently by  peals  of  laughter,  slightly  detracting 
from  the  emotions  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  called  into  action. 

When  this  display  of  histrionic  talent  was 
concluded,  the  gentleman  in  the  garb  of  Shylock 
proposed  that  they  should  try  Mr.  Brainsoft's 
newly  purchased  cigars,  a  proposal  which  was 
received  with  much  satisfaction  by  all  parties, 
and  the  box  of  havannahs  was  accordingly 
opened  for  the  purpose  of  putting  their  flavour 
to  the  test. 

"  Your  cigars  look  well,  Mr.   Brainsoft,^'  said 
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Marlton,  who  had  taken  one  from  the  bottom  of 
the  box,  "  but  there's  not  much  fragrance  in 
this." 

"  Light  it,  then  it  will  come  out,"  said  Mr. 
Brainsoft,  "  you  perhaps  don't  understand 
cigars?"  • 

"Mine  is  excellent,"  said  Brandon,  puffing 
his  cigar,  which  certainly  emitted  a  very  fragrant 
perfume. 

Marlton,  who  imagined  that  he  knew  what  a 
cigar  ought  to  be  as  well  as  anybody,  attempted 
to  light  his;  it  caught  the  flame  but  did  not 
seem  to  burn  in  the  usual  manner.  He  endea- 
voured to  draw  it,  but  neither  perfume  nor 
smoke  came  forth. 

"  Confound  it  I"  cried  he,  "it  will  not  draw;" 
and  he  threw  the  cigar  into  the  hearth  where  it 
sounded  loudly  as  if  it  were  composed  of  some 
heavier  substance  than  tobacco;  and  on  further 
inspection  of  the  contents  of  the  box,  it  was  dis- 
covered, to  the  exceeding  merriment  of  all  but 
poor  duped  Mr.  Brainsoft,  that  with  the  cxcep- 
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tion  of  a  few  at  the  top  of  the  box,  the  rest  were 
composed  of  wooden  imitations  of  the  real 
article. 

"'Ohi  tTiat  deceit  should  dwell  in  such  a 
gorgeous* — box!'*  exclaimed  Brandon  bighly 
amused  at  Mr.  Brainsoft's  misfortune ;  "  how 
much  did  you  give  in  current  coin  for  these 
goods?"  enquired  the  kingly  man. 

*'DearI  dearl  I'm  always  in  for  it,"  cried 
Mr.  Brainsoft,  in  a  pitiful  tone,  "are  they 
really  wood?" 

"  Try  one,"  said  Marlton. 

"  I  gave,"  continued  the  former, — "  I  did,  sir, 
actually  ten  dollars." 

"  Ah  J  my  friend,"  said  the  other,  lighting  one 
of  the  good  ones,  "  you  should  really  exercise  a 
little  more  discretion  in  your  bargains." 

"As  our  friend  Shakspeare  has  it,"  said 
Brandon,  ^'  in  your  breast;, 

^  Doubt  and  suspect,  alas !  are  placed  too  late: 
You  should  have  feared  false  times  when  you  did  feast, 
Suspect  still  comes,  when  an  estate  is  least/" 

/ 

'  "  You  are  quite  riglit;  you  friend  Shatspeare, 
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has  a  word  for  everything,  Alas!  alas!  I've 
been  duped  once  too  often/'  said  Mr.  Brainsoft, 
and  he  then  recounted  to  the  backwoodsman  the 
tale  of  the  miseries  of  himself  and  family  on  their 
farm,  when  he  first  came  to  America.  The  host 
could  indeed  rcc^dily  commiserate  the  poor  man ; 
similar  misfortunes  having  some  years  before 
happened  to  several  members  of  his  own  family ; 
the  relation  of  which,  in  his  own  words,  was  as 
follows — 

"  Old  dad,  there,  had  two  sons,  Tm  one. 
Long  time  ago,  misfortune  came, — 'bliged  to 
leave  old  country — father,  eldest  son,  wife,  seven 
children,  and  I — came  to  New  York.  I  settle 
in  my  culling — ^jewellery  store — pass  time  with 
that  and  theatricals.  Father  and  the  rest  all  go 
to  Michigan, — spring  time, — bought  a  hundred 
acres  near  thriving  town, — no  town  at  all — only 
laid  out, — humbug!  Father — that  old  man — 
then  seventy-five — hale  and  hearty — tall  as 
cedar  outside;  one  moment,  gentlemen, — tears 
will  come;  time,  great  healer  of  troubles — done 
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something  for  us, — though  sight  of  old  dad 
brings  always  to  mind  that  dreadful  affair : 
however,  all  over  now, — foolish  to  grieve." 

The  oackwoodsman,  overcome  by  his  emotion, 
literally  wept  for  a  few  seconds ;  his  aged  parent 
looked  up  and  gazed  vacantly  about,  but  in  a 
moment  began  again  to  caress  the  dog  who  seemed 
to  be  always  amusing  him.  "  Beg,  beg,"  he  cried 
to  the  queer  little  animal,  who  was  on  his  hind 
legs  in  an  instant. 

The  travellers  expressed  their  anxiety  to  hear 
the  conclusion  of  the  tale  of  the  Backwoodsman, 
who  in  his  usual  disconnected  mode  of  speaking 
resumed  his  story. 

"Well,  gentlemen; — getting  on  tolerably  well 
in  the  jewellery  line; — heard  once  from  my  f\xther, 
— family  all  hearty, — clearing  away, — hopes 
bright, — cheering  prospects.  Children  run  about, 
— ^jump  and  play, — rare  games  there, — so  their 
grandfather  wrote.  Well,  gentlemen, — tears  will 
come, — waited  day  after  day — only  one  more 
letter; — all  laid  up  Avith  fever  and  ague — except 
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father; — he  doing  all  the  work, — sad  affair; — 
waited  day  after  day,  week  after  week, — no 
letter ! — began  to  think  they'd  all  got  better,  and 
wouldn't  write  till  all  well  again, — or  letter 
p'raps  miscarried,—  uneasy, — write, — write, — no 
answer !  One  day, — standing  at  store  door, — • 
talking  with  customer, — old  man  came, — tap  me 
on  shoulder; — 'What  you  want.  Pop  ?'  says  I. 
'Don't  you  know  me?'  says  he.  'No,  can't  say  I 
do, — not  the  slightest  recollection;  rather  busy, 
friend, — if  you  don't  want  me  now, — excuse  me.' 
Old  man  look  pained, — hang  down  his  head, — 
white  hair  stray  over  face, — saw  tear; — tottered 
on  his  stick, — fell  on  step,  crying,  'my  son.'" 

"Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  Brandon,  "  ^Yhat 
then?" 

"In  a  minute,  gentlemen, — tears  will  come; 
bereavement  fearful !  See !  old  man  understands 
us; — go  on  in  a  minute, — he'll  forget  himself 
directly." 

The  old  man,  deaf  as  he  was,  had  partly  hoard 
his  son's  words,  for  in  the  agitation  of  his  feel- 
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ings  he  had  spoken  in  a  rather  loud  tone.  He 
rose  from  his  seat  tottering,  and  slowly  came 
forward,  with  his  poor  withered  f'c\ce  pale  and 
pitiful  in  expression. 

"  My  son,"  said  lie,  impressively^  laying  his 
hand  upon  his  arm  ;  "my  boy,  I  did  my  duty, 
didn't  I  ?  I  watched  nights,  and  there  was  not 
a  soul  to  help  me  ;  I  did  my  duty,  son;  I  would 
have  given  my  whole  life  to — to — to — ,"  and 
then  his  recollection  became  confused  and  failed 
him. 

The  backwoodsman  supported  his  father  to 
his  arm-chair,  saying  in  a  coaxing  tone,  "  that  you 
did,  dad  ;  sit  down,  dad !  there,  Old  Century — 
easy  now,  old  boy." 

"George  is  a  good  fellow,"  said  the  old  man, 
sinking  again  into  his  seat,  yet  retaining  a  hold  of 
his  son's  hand;  "George  is  a— is  a — ,  ah  !  dog, 
good  dog,  beg,  come,  come;"  andth<3nhis  words 
became  incoherent  mutterings,  and  again  his  at- 
tention was  wholly  occupied  with  the  dog. 

Brandon  begged  the  backwoodsman  to  resume 
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his  tale  ;  he  went  on  as  follows.  "Dead  beat 
when  I  recognized  my  father,  little  shrivelled-up 
aged  man  ;  went  away  six  months  before,  stout 
and  strong — specimen  of  beauty  in  age,  gentle- 
men; one  by  one,  all,  except  him,  taken  with 
fever,  and  ague  at  Michigan,  died  one  by  one  ; 
first  child,  then  mother,  husband,  and  th^  rest; 
all,  all  ;  and,  gentlemen,  all  buried  by  him,  the 
grandfather,  poor,  poor  old  man.'' 

"  Beg,  beg,  good  dog — good  dog,"  continued 
the  unfortunate  ;  ^twas  well  his  memory  failed 
him. 

"  Couldn't  rest  after  that;  sold  business;  six 
thousand  dollars,  out  at  interest,  get  sixty  pounds 
a  year;  live  without  hard  work,  hunt  and  shoot, 
no  good  for  the  towns,  one  of  the  past,  but  gentle- 
men, this  happened  twenty  five  years  ago  ;  ever 
since  that,  father  has  been  like  this,  yet  lived 
through  it;  wish  to  die,  but  couldn't." 

Poor  Mr.  Brain  soft,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
backwoodsman's  tale,  sighed  deeply,  and  inwardly 
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thanked  providence  that  matters  had  been  no 
worse  with  him. 

For  a  few  moments,  neither  our  hilarious  friend 
Brandon,  nor  his  more  silent  companion,  Marlton, 
uttered  a  syllable  ;  but  sudd(  nly  the  eyes  of  the 
backwoodsman  lighted  up,  and  he  cried,  '*  Shock, 
Shock,  my  boy,  come  in  with  your  fiddle,  and 
give  us  your  Irish  gig, — no  use  grieving.'* 

"  Ah !  fiddle,"  exclaimed  the  old  man,  bright- 
ening up  n  little  from  his  abstraction, — "  fiddle, 
fiddle,"  and  he  pretended  to  beat  time  with  his 
fingers,  and  hum  a  simple  air. 

The  dumb  boy  entered,  to  the  delight  of  all, 
and  also  Moonbeam.  The  former  had  his  fiddle 
in  hand,  and  as  the  backwoodsman  put  the  table 
and  chairs  on  one  side,  the  boy  placed  himself  in 
the  posture  of  one  about  to  commence  the  cha- 
racteristic dance  above-mentioned.  The  back- 
woodsman took  the  fiddle  and  scraped  away 
cleverly,  sending  forth  tones  that  brought  merri- 
ment to  the  hearts  of  all,  and  drove  away  their 
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sadness.  Shock  of  the  red  hair,  danced  an  Irish 
gig,  and  toed  it  in  a  very  spirited  manner.  Faster 
and  faster  went  his  feet,  until  the  fiddler  and 
dancer  were  both  exhausted.  Mr.  Brainsoft  was 
so  elated  that  he  volunteered  a  song,  and  managed 
to  get  through  two  verses  tolerably  well,  afford- 
ing the  company  much  amusement.  The  back- 
woodsman, then,  amidst  the  hilarity  that  reigned, 
commenced  a  song,  in  a  voice  anything  but 
melodious,  whilst  Moonbeam,  delighted,  clapped 
her  hands  and  screeched  in  chorus  ;  no  doubt 
fancying  she  was  again  in  her  youth  joining  in 
the  scalp-dance  with  the  young  chief  of  the 
Ottawahs,  or  singing  a  bridal  song  at  the  marriage 
of  a  beauty  of  her  tribe. 

At  length  the  merriment  somewhat  subsided  ; 
the  Indian  woman,  the  page,  and  the  old  man 
disappeared,  and  the  host  and  his  guests  got  into 
conversation  about  the  best  method  of  purchasing 
land.  The  backwoodsman,  whose  name  was 
Grimsby,  displayed  much  knowledge  of  tlic  sub- 
ject, and  informed  them  to  their  great  satisfac- 
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tion,  that  if  they  liked  to  settle  anywliere  in 
that  neighbourhood,  he  could  show  them  some 
unsold  lots  which  he  had  no  doubt  would  suit 
them. 

"  Drive  you  there,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "myself, 
in  my  old  one-horse  waggon,  to-morrow,  if  you 
don't  mind  the  conveyance,  and  a  bit  of  jolting. 
Going  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  place, — 
little  speculating  business  of  my  own.  Well  ^\hat 
do  you  say  ?  alfs  one  to  me." 

The  three  expressed  their  thanks,  and  said  they 
were  only  too  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
host's  kindness. 

"  Up  by  six,  gentlemen — off  early — horse  a 
little  lame — not  very  long  winded — will  of  his 
own— says  his  prayers  sometimes — kneels  for  liis 
devotions.     All  three  mean  to  settle  together?" 

*'  Fm  bound  for  Lake  Huron,"  said  Brandon, 
"  Goderich,  in  which  town  I  shall  repose  me 
awhile  in  the  society  of  some  Jamaica  friends 
that  dwell  there  ;  I  think  I  shall  try  and  get  a 
lot  of  land  somewhere  near  them.  I  will  however, 
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gladly  avail  myself  of  your  conveyance  as  far  as 
Hayesville.  But  I  am  very  sleepy,  see  friend 
Brainsoft — the  golden  due  of  sleep  is  on  him.' 

"  To  bed — to  bed,  then/'  said  Grimsby,  getting 
up  from  bis  chair.  "  Shylock  and  Richard  you 
will  repose  together ;"  he  then  showed  them  to 
their  chamber,  and  bade  them  good  night. 

"  Well,  friend  Grimsby,  where  am  I  to  sleep?" 
said  Mr.  Brainsoft,  rousing  himself  up  from  a 
quiet  doze  as  the  host  returned. 

"Here,  in  this  bunk — if  no  objection,"  said 
Grimsby,  opening  a  long  piece  of  furniture  that 
resembled  an  antique  and  massy  chest,  in  which 
narrow  confine  was  contained  a  betl  already 
made. 

Poor  Mr.  Brainsoft  was  rather  aghast  at  sight 
of  his  couch,  never  having  beheld  a  contrivance 
of  the  kind  before,  but  which  is  very  common  in 
the  log-houses  of  Canada,  and  when  not  used 
as  a  bedstead,  contains  the  victuals  of  the 
family. 

Grimsby,  with  a  smile,  grasped  the  hand  of 
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Mr.  Brainsoft,  and  shook  it  heartily.  "  Good 
night,  old  gentleman — rather  narrow  bed — never 
mind,  narrower  one  some  day — kind  of  foretaste, 
eh? — rather  warmer  here,  though — good  night 
■ — up  at  six — off  with  White  Surrey — rare  old 
horse — good  night." 

Placing  a  candle  for  his  guests,  Grimsby  tlien 
made  his  exit,  leaving  Mr.  Brainsoft  to  get  into 
bed  when  he  chose.  That  gentleman  for  a  time 
stood  looking  at  the  bunk,  as  if  uncertain 
whether  he  could  get  his  rather  extensive  person 
into  so  narrow  a  compass;  but  seeing  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  necessity,  and  indulging  a  hope 
that  his  two  friends  in  the  next  room  were  no 
better  off  than  himself,  and  hearing  no  com- 
plaints there,  he  managed  at  last  to  squeeze 
himself  into  the  box,  and  luckily  it  was  not  long 
ere  he  fell  into  a  sound  and  refreshing  sleep. 
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CHAPTER   VIL 


At  five  the  following  morning  the  travellers 
were  up,  and  soon  after  enjoying  a  hearty  break- 
fast prepared  by  Moonbeam.  At  six  the  host 
signified  that  the  waggon  was  ready,  and  White 
Surrey  eager  for  the  field;  and  presently  the 
vehicle  was  driven  to  the  door  by  the  red-haired 
page.  There  were  two  seats  in  the  waggon, 
made  of  pieces  of  plank,  without  the  advantage 
of  any  spring  to  lessen  the  effect  of  the  jolting. 
Grimsby  got  in  and  handled  the  reins,  and 
by  dint  of  much  coaxing  and  scolding,  managed 
to  keep  the  restive  horse  from  starting  until 
the  three  gentlemen  could  seat  themselves.     At 
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length  they  Avere  all  settled  comfortal)ly,  and 
by  their  faces  showed  that  they  were  in  good 
humour  with  everything,  and  fully  determined  to 
put  up  with  any  little  inconvenience  they  might 
sustain  from  the  primitive  conveyance,  or  other 
natural  incidents  of  the  journey.  White  Surrey 
was  a  horse  of  gigantic  build,  and  must  have 
been  once  of  noble  proportions,  though  now,  all 
he  retained  of  his  former  figure  was  his  great 
height,  since  every  bone  in  his  body  was  merely 
covered  with  skin,  Avith  scarcely  any  flesh.  His 
coat  had  once  been  w^hite,  but  few  traces  of  the 
original  colour  could  now  be  seen,  it  being  of  a 
whitey-brown  hue.  At  first  starting  he  had  ex- 
hibited many  strange  antics,  now  going  a  little 
forward,  then  performing  a  circuitous  movement, 
and  then  running  backwards;  but  he  was  at  last 
prevailed  upon  by  his  master  to  continue  in 
one  direction,  and  he  went  on  in  a  half  trot 
and  half  canter  over  the  rough  way  that  led 
from  the  clearing  into  tlie  main  road.  It  was 
as  much  as  the  travellers  could  dp  to  keep  their 
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seats.  Mr.  Brainsoft  particularly  exhibited 
signs  of  discomfort,  and  Brandon  was  sadly 
fearful  that  he  was  going  to  have  another  touch 
of  the  tooth-ache. 

"Bless  my  heart!"  cried  he,  after  a  most  un- 
merciful jolt,  occasioned  by  the  waggon  going 
over  a  small  log  that  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

"  What's  the  matter,  sir?"  said  Marl  ton;  "the 
tooth-ache  again?"  as  he  observed  Mr.  Brainsoft 
place  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  as  if  seized  with 
sudden  pain  there. 

"No,  no,  no:  bless  my  heart,  no;  I've — I've 
nearly  bitten  my  tongue  off  with  that  jolt." 

His  companions  laughed.  They  had  now 
reached  the  main  road,  and  soon  after  passed 
through  the  town  c^f  Gait,  a  very  tliriving 
place,  situated  upon  a  fine  wide  river.  They 
observed,  in  the  main  street,  some  very  comfort- 
able-looking hotels,  neat  residences,  and  well 
filled  stores. 

"  This  is  the  last  town,"  observed  Grimsby, 
H  2 
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"on  this  tract,  for  near  forty  miles;  nice  little 
spirited  town  it  is;  very  few  years  ago  log- 
houses;  few  years  more,  if  it  goes  on  as  it  has 
done,  it'll  go  ahead  of  many  older  places." 

"  What's  the  next  town  called?"  inquired  Mr. 
Brainsoft. 

"Stratford,"  said  Grimsby;  "some  smart 
people  there  too" 

"  Stratford !  bless  my  soul,  that  is  singular !" 
exclaimed  Mr.  Brainsoft,  ^'the  name  of  the 
place  where  I  was  born  and  lived  in  till  I  came 
here.  Stratford !  singular  coincidence !  And 
how  far  off,  sir,  is  the  land  that  you  think  will 
suit  us?" 

"  Seventeen  miles,  or  more,"  answered 
Grimsby ;  "  but  observe, — land  in  this  locality 
only^fitto  build  on, — all  stony;  great  deal  of 
pine-wood  grows  about  here;  there,  fine  maple, 
beech,  oak,  and  good  rich  black  loam ;  fine  flats, 
hill  and  dale, — rare  location ;  thought  of  going 
there  to  live  myself,  near  my  friend  Wallace; — 
singular  man,  Wallace.     Hold  up,  Surrey,"  he 
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suddenly  called  to  the  animal  bearing  that  cog- 
nomen; "hold  up.  Ah!  will  you?"  said  he, 
as  the  horse  stumbled,  and  for  a  few  moments 
disclosed  signs  of  a  singular  weakness  in  the 
legs. 

"Did  it  stumble  over  a  stone?"  asked  Marl- 
ton  ;  "  I  don't  see  any." 

"  Oh,  no;  singular  animal;  no,  no;  no  stones 
here;  smooth  road, — well  kept, — never  a  better 
horse  to  get  over  bad  road;  never  a  worse  for 
good  road." 

"  He  appears  to  me  to  be  weak  in  the 
haunches,"  said  Mr.  MarltoHv 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  give  him  enough  oats," 
ventured  Mr.  Brainsoft. 

"  Oats !"  screamed  the  owner  of  White  Surrey ; 
*'oats!  ha!  ha!  hai — loads — eats  his  head  off. 
Hold  up,  will  you.  White  Surrey?" 

"  There's  no  fear  of  his  going  down,  is  there?'* 
said  Mr.  Brainsoft,  looking  rather  frightened; 
"because — because,"  continued  the   rather  ner- 
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vous  gentleman,  "  I  would — yes — I  would  rather 
walk." 

"Keep  still — all  right  then — no  fear; — he 
may  go  down,  but  he  takes  it  easy,  and  does  it 
very  nicely." 

"Bless  my  heart!  bless  my  heart!"  exclaimed 
the  alarmed  gentleman,  as  the  horse  suddenly 
stopped. 

"  Going,  by  Jove !"  said  Grimsby ;  "  but  keep 
quiet,  gentlemen,  he'll  merely  sit  down  an  instant; 
steady,  Surrey,  steady-^poor  fellow! — there  he 
goes !" 

Mr.  Brainsoft's  face  became  crimson  with  fear, 
and  he  scrambled  down  from  the  ivaggon  as 
quickly  as  he  could,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
Marlton  and  Brandon  to  detain  him. 

The  horse,  as  Grimsby  had  said,  after  trem- 
bling a  little,  and  looking  quietly  about  him, 
coolly  sat  down  between  the  shafts,  to  the  aston* 
ishment  of  all  but  the  driver. 

"What  ails  the  animal?"  exclaimed  Marlton. 
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"Don't  know;  never  could  tell,"  replied 
Grimsby ;  "  done  so  ever  since  I  had  him :  steady, 
Surrey — woh !  woh ! — he'll  be  up  in  a  moment. 
When  first  I  bought  him — thought  him  fine 
creature, — bargain;  thought  overwork  had  made 
him  poor; — rest  and  good  pasture, — get  fat; — 
let  him  be  six  months  feeding — got  thinner  than 
ever ! — rode  him, — let  me  down  on  his  back  in 
the  middle  of  the  river — ^just  so !" 

At  length  the  steed  quietly  rose  and  shook 
himself:  then  went  on,  of  his  own  accord,  at  his 
usual  half  trot  and  halT  canter.  Mr.  Brainsoft 
was  persuaded  with  some  difficulty  to  resume  his 
seat,  and  after  this  the  horse  went  along  tolerably 
well.  Their  road  lay  through  a  very  diversified 
country.  They  noticed  that  at  times  the  forests 
consisted  wholly  of  pines,  amongst  which  was 
occasionally  seen  a  solitary  hut,  built  for  the  men 
employed  in  cutting  legs  for  the  saw  mills.  Then 
beautiful  patches  of  cultivated  land  appeare  I, 
surrounded  by  maple,  beech,  and  oak  trees,  which 
bespoke  the  goodness  of  the  soil.     They  met  on 
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the  road  numbers  of  teams  laden  with  pine-logs 
for  planks,  some  of  which  were  of  such  large  size 
that  four  horses  could  barely  draw  one  of  them ; 
and  the  axe  was  heard  continually  resounding 
from  different  quarters  of  the  woods. 

"  These  are  noble  pines,"  remarked  Marlton. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Grimsby,  "  and  profitable  lots 
they  are ;  many  people  I  know — got  farms  and  a 
saw-mill, — have  a  hundred  acre  lot  of  pine  land, 
— make  good  thing  of  it  ; — building  planks 
always  in  great  demand." 

Passing  the  pines,  they  observed  more  than 
fifty  acres  of  felled  trees  lying  about,  whilst  three 
or  four  men  were  chopping  the  trunks  into  pieces, 
others  hauling  them  together  and  piling  them 
into  heaps  to  burn  with  the  brandies.  A  small 
log  shanty  rose  in  the  midst  of  the  brushwood — 
the  only  place  of  abode  near.  A  few  miles 
further  a  more  settled  country  opened  to  their 
view,  with  extensive  clearings  dotted  by  large 
flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle.  Even  these 
settlements  were  somewhat  recent,  as  the  stumps 
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of  the  trees,  once  thickly  spread  over  the  land, 
might  be  seen  in  every  meadow  and  stubble  field. 
Every  few  miles  White  Surrey  repeated  his  sin- 
gular evolutions,  but  never  to  the  danger  of  the 
vehicle  or  the  passengers.  At  length,  much 
pleased  with  the  aspect  of  the  fine  country  they 
had  journeyed  through,  they  arrived  at  a  neat 
little  village,  called  Hayesville,  which  was 
Grimsby's  destination.  They  drove  up  to  an 
inn  there — a  comfortable  log-house,  of  larger 
size  than  usual,  kept  by  an  intelligent  landlord 
of  the  name  of  George  Hobson,  a  son  of  the  ma- 
gistrate. They  all  alighted;  Wliite  Surrey  was 
taken  away  by  the  stable  boy,  and  they  entered 
the  neat  parlour,  where,  after  partaking  of  some 
refreshment,  Brandon,  with  an  appropriate  quo- 
tation from  his  favourite  bard,  bade  his  friends 
adieu;  it  being  his  intention  to  proceed  as  far 
as  he  could  on  his  way  to  Goderich  the  same 
day.  Grimsby  offered  to  show  Marlton  and  Mr. 
Brainsoft  the  way  to  the  lots  of  land  lie  had 
spoken  of.  They  crossed  a  stubble  field  or 
H  5 
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two,  and  entered  the  ^voods  which  bordered  a 
fine  river,  called  by  some  the  river  Naithe,  by 
others  Smith's  creek.  Marlton  observed,  from 
the  stately  size  of  the  trees,  that  the  soil  must 
be  a  fruitful  one ;  and  he  was  much  pleased  with 
the  locality. 

''  The  lots  I   spoke  of,"  said   Grirasb}^,  "  only 
short  way  from  here.     See  that  clearing  through 
the  trees?     Man  name  of  Monkman  lives  there; 
beautiful  land,  but  lazy  man,   wife  idle,  house 
shocking  state,  children  like  Indians,  no  clothes, 
running    to  ruin.     Had  two  hundred   acres  of 
land  paid  for  when  friend  Wallace  came  from 
Montreal,  helped  him  to  clear  sixty  acres;  worked 
with  him  nearly  two    years,  bought  the  next 
two  hundred,  paid  instalments  from  his  earnings; 
now,  gentlemen,  Wallace's  farm  all  cleared,  ex- 
cepting iifty  acres,   and  under  cultivation,  and 
paid  for;  got  a  wife  and  three  children,  plenty 
of  live  stock,  does  nil  his  work  with  help  of  son 
of  his  first  wife,  and  little  assistance  at  harvest 
time      Monkman's  land  all  mortgaged,  put  his 
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head  in  a  mill  he  can't  get  out  of.  Here  we 
are.  Wallace's  fence;  there's  the  man  himself, 
splitting  rails;  hard  -work  that.  Ahoy!  ahoy: 
Wallace,"  bawled  Grimsby  till  the  woods  echoed 
his  call. 

A  weather-beaten  man,  with  his  sleeves  tucked 
up,  his  face  red  from  his  arduous  labour,  ceased 
driving  his  axe  into  the  elm  log  he  was  splitting 
into  pieces  for  rails,  to  form  a  fence  round  a 
newly-cleared  piece,  and  returned  Grimsby's  hail 
with  a  glance  of  recognition  as  the  three  ap- 
proached him. 

"Hard  at  it,  Wallace,  I  see,"  said  Grimsby: 
"  pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short, 
eh?" 

"Right,  Maister  Grimsby,  but  how  come  ye 
here,  mon,  ye're  not  often  seen  in  these  parts?" 

"No;  but  this  morning — thouglit  I'd  drive 
White  Surrey  over; — gentlemen  think  of  set- 
tling here, — want  you  to  show  'em  some  land ; 
—  knew  you'd  do  it; — take  breakfast  with  you 
first." 
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"  Ye're  welcome  to  the  bush,  gentlemen,"  said 
Wallace,  addressing  the  strangers:  "ye'll  find 
some  bonny  land  near  mine,  I  guess,  and  I'll  e'en 
give  over  work  to  show  you  its  whereabouts ;  but 
I  canna  but  think  Grimsby's  joking." 

"  Pray  don't  let  us  take  you  from  your  occu- 
pation, Mr,  Wallace,"  said  Marl  ton. 

"  I'd  e'en  take  a  muckle  sight  more  trouble  to 
get  good  neighbours  about  me,  gentlemen;  an'  I 
guess  ye're  fom  the  auld  country  ?"  said  Wallace, 
as  he  put  on  his  coat. 

"  Yes,"  quickly  answered  Mr.  Brainsoft,  *'  yes, 
we  are,  Mr.  Wallace,  thank  God!  from  old  Eng- 
land; fine  country — England — Mr.  Wallace." 

"Eh!  dear  sir,  I  never  was  there:  it's  bonny 
Scotland  that  had  the  first  raising  of  me ;  it  was 
there  my  fayther's  bairn  was  born.  Eh  dear! 
well,  we'll  banish  the  thoughts  of  *  Auld  Lang 
Syne;'  for,  through  Providence,  we've  got  on 
weel  eneugh  here, — p'raps  better  than  we  might 
ha'  done  had  we  stayed  among  the  bonny  blue 
heather." 
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"  But  about  breakfast,  Wallace,"  said  Grimsby, 
laughing. 

^'Breakfast!  do  ye  ken  this  to  be  seven  by 
the  liour,  mon  ?  Na,  na,  yf^'ll  hear  th'  auld  wife 
blaw  th'  dinner  horn  sune;  gentlemen,  will  ye 
step  to  the  shanty?  It's  a  poor  place  ye  ken, 
but  ye  shall  take  a  bit  and  welcome  with  a  rough 
backwoodsman." 

'^  Much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Wallace,"  said  Mr. 
Brainsoft,  "we  certainly  will;  the  ride  behind 
that  queer  horse  of  Mr.  Grimsby's  has  jolted  me 
into  a  feeling  like  hunger." 

"  So  White  Surrey  s  still  among  the  living," 
said  Wallace  to  its  owner. 

"  Yes,  and  got  ten  years'  work  in  him.  yet;  as 
great  Bard  says, 

'  So  did  this  horse  excel  a  common  one 

In  shape, — in  courage, — colour, —pace, — and  bone.'*' 

*'  I'll  agree  wi'  ye  as  to  the  colour  and  bone, 
but  out  I  mon,  as  to  pace  and  courage;  but,  gen- 
tlemen, if  ye'll  coom  wi'  me,  and  tak  a  bite,  ye'll 
be  welcome,  then  we'll  walk  over  the  land  toge- 
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ther; — there's   the   old    woman    now    wi'    the 
horn." 

As  the  party  made  their  way  over  the  clearing, 
they  saw  emerge  from  a  log  house  on  a  slight 
eminence,  a  very  stout  looking  woman,  who,  put- 
ting a  long  tin  horn  to  her  lips,  blew  a  blast  that 
not  only  stunned  the  ears  of  the  two  English 
gentlemen,  but  caused  the  crows  on  the  trees  by 
the  side  of  the  fence  to  fly  away  in  fright,  caw- 
ing loudly.  The  object  of  this  was  to  summon 
her  husband  and  son  to  dinner:  the  latter  of 
whom  appeared  in  a  distant  part  of  the  clearing 
driving  before  him  a  yoke  of  oxen,  who,  like  the 
driver,  were  glad  enough  to  cease  work  and  run 
to  their  meal.  They  soon  reached  the  log  house 
which  was  bounded  by  a  number  of  pigsties  on 
one  side,  and  by  quantities  of  logs  heaped  up  for 
fire-wood,  and  a  fence  on  the  other.  The  farm 
that  surrounded  it  consisted  of  two  hundred 
acres,  one  hundred  of  which  were  under  cultiva- 
tion, A  rude  log  barn,  which  was  soon  to  give 
place  to  a  frame  one,  stood  near,  where  numbers 
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of  cattle  and  slieep  were  feeding  upon  straw  and 
Indian  corn  husks.  A  very  swift  stream  ran 
through  the  lot,  bounded  by  trees  of  majestic 
size,  consisting  principally  of  oak,  maple,  beech, 
and  elm. 

Mrs.  Wallace  was  a  young  woman  of  Dutch 
extraction.  She  was  of  enormous  size  and  bulk, 
and  boasted  of  weighing  three  hundred  pounds. 
She  had  three  fine,  chubby,  white-haired  chil- 
dren, and  was  as  contented  a  woman,  and  of  as 
happy  a  disposition  as  the  sun  ever  shone  on. 
She  was  exceedingly  simple  and  primitive  in  her 
manners,  somewhat  limited  in  her  ideas,  and  had 
never  but  once  in  her  life  been  out  of  the  dense 
forests,  in  the  midst  of  which  she  had  been  born 
and  nurtured;  and  on  the  only  occasion  she  had 
ever  visited  a  town, — the  town  of  Gait — she  re- 
marked on  her  return  "  that  she  could  not  see 
the  town  for  the  houses ! "  Her  welcome  to  the 
three  strangers  was  sincere  and  hearty;  but 
mingled  with  sundry  upbraidings  of  her  husband, 
who  was  an  extremely   indulgent  man, — being 
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thirty  years  older  than  his  wife, — for  bringing 
people  to  dinner  when  there  was  nothing  but  fat 
to  eat. 

"  Thare's  noorthin'  poot  fa'at,  Wallace,"  said 
she,  "poot  sit  down,  jantlemen;  Johnny,"  she 
shrieked  to  a  child  near,  "  pring  that  fa' at  jan- 
tlemen a  cheer"  (alluding  to  Mr.  Brainsoft); 
"  a  veery  smart  place  this,  for  tip  top  peoples  to 
coom  to,  put  you're  queert  welcoome.  PiUy, 
feertch  thart  looaf  out  o'thar  bunk." 

Billy,  a  snow-headed  urchin  numbering  four 
precocious  years,  scrambled  up  from  the  door 
step,  and  ran  to  a  chest  in  one  corner  of  the 
apartment,  and  took  therefrom  a  loaf  nearly 
twice  his  own  size,  letting  it  fall  over  ere  he 
reached  th^  tabk;  and,  in  making  an  effort  to 
regain  it,  tumbled  over  it  himself. 

'*  Noo  tlie  pooter,  Pilly," 

"Whar's  it  hoold  out,  moother?"  said  the 
iirchin,  smartly. 

"  Thar,  in  the  toop  cupboard,  alang  bee  that 
packle  jeer;    noort   thart,    thart's   the   punkin 
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saarce;  neer  moind,  preeng  doon  the  punkin 
saarce,  deer  say  it'll  be  a  smasliin'  treeat  for  the 
jantlemans." 

*'  Hard  work,  cooking,  Mrs.  Wallace,"  said 
Grimsby. 

*'  Yees,  Muster  Grimsby,  Vm  in  a  stew  oof  a 
lie-at.  Pilly  !"  screamed  the  mother  to  her  pre- 
cocious offspring,  who  was  helping  himself  with 
his  fingers  to  the  pumpkin  sauce,  instead  of 
seeking  for  the  butter,  as  ordered;  "  Pilly,  hev 
doon  tha,  yeel  ma-ake  me  as  saarvidge  as  a 
me-at  axe." 

Marlton  was  much  pleased  with  the  account 
Wallace  gave  him  of  the  land  which  adjoined 
his  own,  six  hundred  acres  of  which,  in  lots  of 
cue  hundred  acres  each,  were  unsold.  He  edified 
his  guests  with  an  account  of  the  sufferings  and 
hardships  he  underwent  when  first  he  came  into 
the  bush  many  years  before.  He  told  them  that 
he  travelled  on  foot  from  Montreal,  with  his  in- 
fant son  in  his  arms;  and  a  small  sum  of  money 
in  his  pocket,  the  produce  ot  the  whole   of  his 
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worldly  goods,  which  he  sold  on  the  death  of  his 
wife,  who  died  suddenly  of  the  cholera,  when  it 
raged  there.  He  had  no  sooner  reached  the 
neighbourhood,  than  his  friend  Monkman  hired 
him  to  chop  wood  with  him  in  the  next  lot. 
There  were  no  inhabitants  within  several  miles; 
and  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  same 
disease  that  had  bereft  him  of  his  wife.  He  was 
struck  do\7n  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  without 
a  soul  near  him,  for  Monkman,  his  hirer,  was 
absent  on  a  journey.  He  had  no  medicine  by 
him;  and,  as  a  last  resource,  he  got  his  little 
boy  to  mix  him  a  quantity  of  pepper  and  whis- 
key, which,  through  providence,  proved  effectual 
in  stopping  the  disease ;  and  ere  his  friend  re- 
turned, about  a  week  afterwards,  he  partially 
recovered.  Since  then,  he  had  prospered  greatly ; 
he  had  two  hundred  acres  of  land  paid  for;  had 
built  himself  a  barn,  married  again,  had  three 
fine  children,  plenty  of  live  stock  on  the  farm, 
with  farming  implements,  and  was  now  richer 
than  his  most  sanguine  liopes  could  ever  have 
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anticipated.  He  told  them  that  the  lots  adjoining 
his  were  fully  equal  to  his  own;  and,  indeed, 
had  he  had  any  love  for  scenic  effect,  he  would 
have  selected  the  adjoining  one;  but  he  made 
choice  of  his  own  on  account  of  its  continued 
flatness. 

By  the  assistance  of  her  heal  thy -looking  chil- 
dren, iMrs.  Wallace  had  the  board  spread  with 
eatables  designed  to  form  the  mid-day  meal. 
Her  step-son  entered,  looking  hungry,  and  pre- 
sently the  whole  of  the  party  were  seated. 
Their  being  no  more  than  three  chairs,  logs  were 
made  to  perform  their  office.  The  staple  dish 
was  a  piece  of  meat  denominated  pork;  but  pork 
consisting,  at  least  in  the  Englishman's  ideas, 
of  lean  as  well  as  of  fat,  tlie  meat  now  offered  to 
them  could  hardly  lay  claim  to  the  appellation, 
since  there  was  not  the  remotest  sign  of  lean  to 
be  detected;  there  were,  however,  plenty  of 
potatoes  all  flour,  good  bread,  and  good  butter, 
so  that  Mr.  Brainsoft,  who  anticipated  the 
allaying    of  liis  hunger    with    sometliing   more 
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substantial,  was  fain  to  be  content  with  these 
accompaniments  to  the  principal  dish.  The 
Wallaces  and  Grimsby  partook  largely  of  the 
pork.  Marlton  and  Mr.  Brainsof  fc  ventured  on  a 
trifling  piece,  but  did  justice  to  the  other  portion 
of  the  fare.  The  dinner  over,  the  party  walked 
over  the  land  referred  to  by  the  hospitable 
settler.  It  pleased  Marlton  greatly,  and  after  a 
lengthened  survey,  he  fixed  upon  the  lot  next 
to  Wallace's.  He  pointed  out  a  most  pictur- 
esque site  for  a  house,  beautiful  eminence  bor- 
dering the  fast  flowing  river.  On  this  hill  grew 
a  faw  gigantic  hemlock  and  other  fir  trees;  the 
rest  of  the  lot  was  made  up  principally  of  flat 
land,  with  occasional  gentle  undulations.  On 
one  side  of  the  stream  were  some  rich  flats,  where 
Marlton  saw  in  prospect  his  flocks  and  herds 
feeding.  The  adjoining  two  hundred  acres  were 
similar  in  quality,  which  Mr,  Brainsof  t  imme- 
diately selected,  expressing  the  most  unbounded 
delight  and  enthusiasm.  Wallace  informed  them 
that  they  would  be  required  to  pay  for  the  land 
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by  instalments,  the  whole  of    the  money  in  five 
years,  and  gave  tliera  the  proper  directions  as  to 
the  application  for  the  purchase.     After  thank- 
ing him  they  took  their  departure  with  Grimsby 
for  the  village,  being  much  pleased   with    their 
day's  work,  aad  grateful  to  him  for  his  recom- 
mendation and  kind  assistance.      A  week  or  two 
afterwards  the  respective  lots  were  secured ;  and 
Marlton,  and  Mr.  Brainsoft,  assisted  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  settlers  from  the  country  round,  com- 
menced the  building  of  two  spacious  log  houses, 
and  hired  hands  were  set  to  clear  some  land  for 
spring  wheat.     During  this  period,   Mr.   Brain- 
soft  made  various  excur&ions  into   the  forests  in 
search  of  deer,  with  his  famous  rifle ;  and  though 
he  caught  sight  of  a  few  of  those  scarce  animals, 
they    were    either    beyond  its  range    when  the 
sportsman    fired,    or  his   sight   was    somewhat 
faulty,  for  he  invariably  returned  unsuccessful ; 
yet    the    more    he    carried  his   rifle,    tlic    more 
sanguine    he    became    of  its    intrinsic    merits. 
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Whilst  the  dwellings  are  being  completed,  and 
prepared  under  the  superintendence  of  their 
owners  for  the  reception  of  their  respective 
families,  we  must  hasten  to  record  other  facts 
connected  with  this  story,  and  trace  the  wander- 
ings of  our  friend  the  Pedlar, 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 


For  the  pref^nt,  we  must  bid  adieu  to  the  wihis 
of  America,  and  follow  Edmund  Clavering  to 
England, — to  which  seagirt  spot, — the  land  of 
his  ancestors, — the  home  of  his  childhood,- -he 
was  bound,  when  the  Marlton  family,  as  our 
readers  may  remember,  touched  the  shores  of 
the  new  world.  To  that  period  we  must  revert. 
The  ship  in  which  Clavering  voyaged  cleaved  the 
bright  blue  waters  but  tardily;  and  the  festive 
season  of  Christmas  arrived  ere  she  anchored  olT 
the  Isle  of  Wight;  and  now,  on  the  morning 
preceding  Christmas  day,  most  of  the  passengers 
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are  whirling  along  rapidly  to  the  great  emporium 
of  all  nations^ — mighty  London. 

The  merry  bells  are  ringing  in  the  giant  city, 
and  are  heard  afar  through  the  clear  air  in  the 
surrounding  country  retreats ;  every  peal  bring- 
ing joy  to  thousands  of  hearts  that  beat  with 
glad  expectations  for  the  morrow.  The  young, 
with  the  buoyancy  and  enthusiasm  natural  to 
their  ardent  bosoms,  are  anticipating  the  ap- 
proach of  the  joyous  season,  and  looking  forward 
to  the  happy  meeting  of  friends  and  relations, 
accustomed  at  this  festive  period  to  gather  round 
the  domestic  hearth.  The  old  are  recurring  once 
more  to  the  fast-fleeting  years  of  their  youth; 
and  many  a  t^ar  is  shed, — a  mournful  tribute 
for  pleasures  departed, — for  friends  thr.t  lie  be- 
neath the  turf,  with  whose  dust  they  know  that 
they  themselves  must  soon  mingle, — as  the  sound 
of  the  distant  peal  rings  in  their  ears,  the  same 
as  it  has  ever  done  on  Christmas-eve,  from  in- 
fancy to  manhood,  and  from  manhood  to  old  age. 

List  to  the  hubbub  of  busy  life  in  the  streets 
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of  the  metropolis ! — the  incessant  hum  of  human 
voices  mingling  with  the  rattling  of  thousands  of 
vehicles  that  pass  to  and  fro,  numbers  of  them 
laden  with  viands  and  stores  for  the  approaching 
festivity.  The  markets  groaning  with  their 
abundance  of  supplies  are  seen  crowded  with 
purchasers.  Heaps  of  haunches,  piles  of  poultry, 
arid  other  provisions  crowd  the  shops  and  stalls, 
decked  with  holly  and  evergreens ;  and  that 
mistletoe  bough, — full  of  associations  of  the  olden 
time, — which  recalls  to  our  mind  the  memory  of 
the  days  when  it  hung  in  the  halls  where  we  held 
our  youthful  revels;  and  under  one  of  whose 
white  berried  banches  that  but  a  few  hours  before 
encircled  with  its  close  embrace  the  mighty 
monarch  of  the  forest,  we  remember  to  have 
snatched  a  kiss  from  the  loveliest  cheek  the 
lights  of  Christmas  Eve  e\er  gleamed  upon,  or  a 
bough  of  mistletoe  ever  overshadowed.  Wliat 
now  has  become  of  our  youthful  partner,  or  wliere 
she  now  is,  we  know  not; — for  many  a  long  year 
has  passed  away  since  we  last  saw  her  joyous 
VOL.  II.  I 
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fimile,  or  listened  to  the  music  of  her  silvery 
voice.  We  hear  that  she  was  wedded,  and  we 
wish  to  hear  no  more ;  we  delight  only  to  think 
of  her  as  she  was  when  we  last  beheld  her,  in  the 
full  blaze  of  beauty  and  loveliness;  and  as  each 
succeeding  Christmas  comes  we  are  content  to 
recall  the  self-same  vision. 

"  I  detest  Christmas  and  those  noisy  bells'; 
they  never  sounded  sweet  music  in  my  ears,  or 
brought  any  happiness  to  me,"  mutters  an  old 
and  seedy-looking  man,  as  he  jostles  past  us,  his 
pinched- up  visage  betokening  anything  but  con- 
tentment. To  what  home  is  he  bound  thought 
we, — will  the  holly  or  the  mistletoe  deck  his  table? 
has  he  any  bright  eyes  to  welcome  in  the  day 
with  him?  any  rosy-cheeked  prattlers  to  awaken 
in  his  bosom  a  feeling  of  joy,  and  diffuse  a  gleam 
of  happiness  around  his  Christmas  board  ?  Alas ! 
no,  he  is  a  lawyer's  clerk; — once  very  useful  in 
the  firm  he  established,  though  but  ill  paid  for 
his  services,  but  having  now  become  compara- 
tively useless  to  his  rich  employers,  they  have 
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this  morning  presented  him  with  a  Christmas 
gift,  in  the  shape  of  an  unexpected  dismissal. 
His  lodging  is  in  a  narrow  hme;  he  has  no  kith 
nor  kin;  Christmas  to  him  is  anything  but  a 
period  of  rejoicing;  and  the  prevailing  mirth 
and  revelry  only  serve  to  deepen  the  conviction 
of  his  misery  and  loneliness;  he  is  fast  going  to 
his  long  home,  the  disease  is  at  his  heart,  and 
never  will  he  hear  the  bells  of  Christmas  sound 
again!  Well  may  he  "detest  Christmas  and 
those  noisy  bells !" 

"  Old  Christmas  again  !"  cries  a  youth  in 
joyous  tones,  as  he  climbs  to  his  seat  on  a  stage 
coach,  that  wdth  eager  prancing  horses,  and 
coachman  of  jovial  rotundity,  awaits  only  the 
arrival  of  another  passenger  from  the  inn  yard, 
and  who  has  been  so  long  expected  that  passen- 
gers, coachman,  ostlers,  and  horses  are  all  becom- 
ing impatient.  There  he  comes  !  followed  by  a 
host  of  waiters,  and  porters  bearing  trunks  and 
carpet-bags,  and  begging  in  civil  voice  to  be  re- 
membered, which  entreaty  -they  suppose  will  be 
I  2 
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rnunificeRtly  responded  to,  as  every  since  the 
old  gentleman  has  been  at  the  inn  he  has  given 
so  much  trouble,  and  used  so  much  abusive 
language,  that  all  the  waiters  have  unanimously 
voted  him  a  wealthy  man,  and  one  that  would 
not  fail  to  pay  them  well.  They  beset  him  with 
solicitations  as  he  deliberately  mounts  to  the 
seat  at  the  back  of  the  coach,  but  he  neverthe- 
less seems  proof  against  all  their  importunites. 

''  Not  a  penny, — not  a  penny,"  he  cries  in  a 
determined  tone,  "  Boots! — for  what?  look  you, 
Sir,  my  boots  have  got  no  polish  on  them; — not 
a  copper!  Waiter!  not  a  farthing  what!  half- 
a-crown  for  wax  candles  in  the  bill !  Abomin- 
able imposition?  Chambermaid !  not  a  penny ! 
drive  on,  Coachman, — never  slept  in  sucli  a  bed 
in  my  life! — hard  as  a  board!  Zounds!  I'd 
discharge  any  servant  of  mine  if  she  dared  to 
make  a  bed  like  that ! " 

"  Christmas  to-morrow,  Sir,"  ventures  another 
waiter. 

**  Christmas !     Christmas  I  hate ;  nothing  but 
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imposition  at  Christmas!  Fve  enougli  to  do  to 
give  a  shilling  to  each  of  those  confounded  ne- 
phews and  nieces  of  mine  when  I  go  to  dine  with 
my  brother  every  Christmas !  and  if  I  didn't 
expect  he'd  leave  me  something  in  his  will,  I 
wouldn't  go  down  there  at  all." 

"  Here,  my  boys,  make  yourselves  merry  at 
Christmas  time,"  cries  the  young  gentleman, 
smiling  kindly  on  the  disappointed  servants  of 
the  inn,  and  throwing  them  a  few  silver  pieces, 
for  which  he  received  many  hearty  ejaculations 
of  "  God  bless  your  honour,  and  a  merry  Christ- 
mas to  you,  and  bad  luck  to  the  stingy  man!" 
amidst  which  the  heavily  laden  vehicle  rolls 
away; — the  stingy  gentleman,  as  he  is  desig- 
nated, mumbling  to  himself, — while  he  contem- 
plates with  a  sort  of  compassionate  glance  the 
open-faced  and  generous  youth, — '^  Poor  thought- 
less boy  !  I  wonder  who  trusts  him  with  money; 
if  he  belonged  to  me  I'd  teach  him  the  value  of 
it,  instead  of  allowing  him  to  go  and  enjoy  his 
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holiday,  as  he  seems  about  to  do,  among  fools  as 
great  as  himself." 

Old  man !  j^our  sneers  are  mingled  with  envy, 
and  you  would  give  a  large  portion  of  your  ill- 
gotten  and  hoarded  treasures,  to  have  the  feeling 
of  happy  innocence  which  that  youth  enjoys. 
There  are  crimes,  and  dark  deeds  that  weigh 
upon  your  heart,  that  irritate  you,  that  blunt 
your  sympathies,  and  from  the  load  of  which 
you  cannot  escape.  Christmas  to  you  is  no 
season  of  enjoyment;  neither  is  it  a  part 'of  your 
nature  to  add  by  any  contribution  of  yours  to  the 
enjoyment  of  another;  no  merry  laughing  faces 
shall  meet  you  at  your  Christmas  board ;  no  fel- 
low being  who  has  been  gladdened  by  a  token  of 
benevolence  shall  greet  you  Avith  a  "  merry 
Christmas,"  or  wish  you  "  God  speed." 

Evening  is  coming  on  apace.  The  dusky  hue 
of  twilight  is  slowly  enveloping  the  mammoth 
city,  when,  as  if  by  magic,  she  bursts  forth  in  a 
blaze  of  artificial  light.     Now   the    bustle   in- 
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creases,  and  the  bells  of  Bow  Church,  and  Saint 
Paul's,  and  other  steeples,  pour  peal  upon  peal 
over  the  heads  of  the  countless  thousands  that 
throng  the  glittering  streets. 

The  cry  of  *'  Stop  thief"  sounds  in  our  ear; 
louder  and  louder  it  grows,  taken  up  by  scores 
of  voices  of  idlers  hastening  to  track  a  poor 
little  hungry  wretch,  who,  having  long  looked 
wistfully  at  a  penny  loaf  in  a  baker's  window, 
has  made  his  exit  with  it  under  his  arm.  Now 
the  crowd  returns  with  the  shrivelled-up  looking 
urchin — the  victim  of  neglect  and  unkindness — 
between  two  gaunt  policemen,  who,  ''  drest  in  a 
little  brief  authority,"  triumphantly  drag  him 
to  the  station-house. 

"  Serves  him  right,  the  young  vagabond," 
says  a  portly- looking  man,  passing  by,  who  has 
in  prospect  for  the  morrow  a  jovial  feast  amidst 
a  circle  of  roystering  acquaintances,  with  the 
choice  of  a  dozen  vintages. 

"  Pity  me,  Sir !   Fm  almost  starving,"  feebly 
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entreats  a  poor  ragged  creature,  whose  face  has 
in  it  signs  of  gentleness;  "'tis  Christmas- 
day  to-morrow,  and  I've  nothing  for  myself,  my 
mother,  or  my  child;  pity  me,  Sir,  and  God  will 
bless  you." 

"  Nothing  but  beggars,"  cries  the  portly  gen- 
tleman, unheeding  the  pitiable  appeal,  "  the 
vagabonds!  Where  are  the  police?  I  wonder 
they  allow  strollers  about,  spoiling  all  one's  en-^ 
joyment.  I  don't  want  to  know  that  there  are 
any  poor  people  living." 

"  Pity  me,  Sir,  and  God  will  bless  you,"  again 
entreated  the  ragged  creature. 

"  I've  nothing  to  give  away,  my  good  woman," 
says  the  portly  gentleman,  passing  hurriedly 
forward;  leaving  the  wretched  being  looking 
after  him  to  wonder  if  she  indeed  were  of  the 
same  species  of  humanity  as  himself.  Ah  !  the 
words  he  so  glibly  uttered — "  I've  nothing  to 
give  away," — unconscious  how  soon  they  would 
be   verified, — proved  ere  long  to    be  too  true; 
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for  when  the  morning  sun  of  Christmas  broke 
into  his  magnificent  mansion,  his  crimson  damask 
curtained  bed  contained  a  corpse ! 

And  where  was  she,  the  applicant?  That 
appeal  was  her  last^  resource.  She  had  once 
been  beautiful  and  gentle ; — could  meet  smiles 
with  smiles; — had  no  fear  of  poverty; — too 
much  love  filled  her  soul ; — she  trusted,  and  was 
betrayed!  On  this  Christmas  Eve  she  had 
vowed  that  she  would  once  more  apply  for 
charity,  and  if  refused,  would  seek  relief — as 
she  fancied — from  her  troubles  in  the  flowing 
tide.  It  was  refused  with  scorn;  and  a  few 
moments  after,  with  a  hurried  prayer  to  Heaven, 
which  proceeded  from  a  heart  overburdened  with 
sorrows,  she  sought  a  bridge  across  the  Thames, 
whilst  the  bells  pealed  louder  and  more  merrily, 
shouts  of  joy  rang  around, — youth  and  beauty, 
well-clothed,  jesting  and  laughing,  passed  care- 
lessly her  attenuated  form,  talking  of  the 
morrow. 

"  To-morrow !"  bitterly  moaned  the  contcm- 
I  5 
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plated  suicide,  "  to-morrow  !  and  I  shall  be  before 
my  God !" 

What  for  an  instant  distracts  her  attention 
from  the  absorbing  thought?  Whose  arm  does 
she  seize  amongst  the  throng  with  nervous 
grasp?  On  whose  face  does  she  fix  her  eyes 
with  an  imploring  look?  Who  is  it  she  accosts 
that  gazes  kindly  upon  her?  He  is  a  tall,  gen- 
tlemanly man,  fashionably  attired,  and  is  not  a 
little  startled  at  the  rencontre.  A  crowd  gathers 
round,  but  the  girl  heeds  them  not.  A  bundle 
of  rich  brown  hair  falls  from  her  bonnet  on  her 
sunken  cheeks.  She  puts  her  hand  in  her  bosom 
hastily,  as  if  searching  for  something  there;  the 
crowd  press  around  her  with  their -usual  jeers 
and  insults. 

"  My  good  woman !"  said  the  gentleman  mildly, 
addressing  her. 

"  He  knows  her,"  remarked  one ;  "  some  old 
flame.  Til  warrant  me." 

"  Come,  young  woman,"  said  a  good-humoured 
looking  oliicer  hastening  towards  them,  "  none  of 
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your  games — none  of  your  games  here.  What's 
the  matter?  Do  you  know  her,  Sir?"  said  he, 
addressing  the  gentleman. 

''  No ;  I  was  walking  along  when  she  accosted 
me.  Here,  my  good  woman,"  said  the  latter, 
'*  there  is  half-a-crown  for  you :  poor  creature, 
don't  molest  her,  she  looks  ill." 

*'  No !  no !  Not  that !  Wait  one  moment,"  said 
the  poor  unfortunate  with  an  imploring  look, 
still  searching  in  her  bosom  for  something  ap- 
parently concealed  there. 

*'  Come,  young  woman,"  said  the  policeman, 
as  he  tore  her  hand  from  the  stranger's  arm, 
"  move  on,  or  you'll  be  locked  up." 

"No!  no!  no!"  shrieked  the  distracted  girl ; 
*'  one  moment !  oh !  I  have  lost  it !  Oh  !  Heaven  ! 
he  might  have  saved  me !  "  and  floods  of  tears 
burst  from  her  eyes. 

'*  Go  on,"  said  the  policeman,  as  the  stranger 
lingered,  seemingly  inclined  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  her  distress. 
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"Don't  notice  her,"  continued  the  policeman; 
"  come  along.'* 

He  was  bearing  her  away,  when  she  dartfed 
from  him,  and  drawing  from  her  breast  a  locket, 
opened  it  and  presented  it  to  the  stranger. 

"  If  you  know  him,"  she  shrieked  "I, —  I, — I 
am  his  wife?  Do  you?  Oh!  do  you?  Save  me! 
save  me !  for  I  am  starving, — my  mother, — and 
my  cliild !  " 

"  Stay,"  cried  the  stranger,  when  he  caught 
sight  of  the  well-remembered  features  in  the 
locket, — "  stay,  policeman,  this  is  no  pretence." 

The  face  of  the  gentleman  became  deadly  pale, 
and  for  an  instant  he  staggered  against  the  para- 
pet of  the  bridge.  The  policeman  came  to  his 
assistance,  but  in  an  instant  he  professed  himself 
recovered.  He  took  the  girl's  hand,  in  spite  of 
the  jeers  of  the  crowd,  and  said,  "  You  shall  be 
cared  for." 

"  Oh !  Heaven  be  praised !  another  moment 
and  I  should  have  plunged  into  the  river !  Oh ! 
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don't  mind  the  people,  but  come, — come  with 
me, — home,  home, — save  my  mother, — my  child; 
give  us  food  ;  not  a  moment  must  be  lost." 

*'Back,  fellows,"  sa!d  the  gentleman  to  the 
mob,  who  would  have  insulted  them  still  further, 
— "and  may  you  spend  a  better  Christmas  than 
this  poor  creature  will." 

The  crowd  were  awed.  They  saw  he  was  no 
pretender  to  gentility,  and  showed  respect  accord- 
ingly ; — more  especially  when  they  observed  that 
the  countenance  of  the  girl  was  of  no  common 
character,  and  that  she  shrunk  appalled  from 
their  inquisitive  gaze,  and  spoke  only  of  her' 
mother  and  her  child. 

A  coach  drove  up;  the  girl  entered  it  hastily, 
though  still  holding  the  stranger  by  the  coat,  as 
if  fearful  of  being  deprived  of  the  relief  so  pro- 
videntially brought  to  her  aid;  but  iim  gentle- 
man stood  looking  round  him  for  an  instant,  as 
though    he  expected  some  one's  arrival. 

"  Had  I  not  better  accompany  you?"  said  the 
officer,  "  as  it  may  be,  after  all,  a  take  in." 
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"  No,  there  is  no  occasion,"  said  the  stranger 
falteringly ;  "  I  expect  my  servant;  I  missed  him 
a  little  distance  of;  he  comes." 

A  powerful  well  dressed  negro  made  his  t'^p- 
pearance,  and  bustled  his  way  through  the  throng, 
breathless  with  haste. 

"  Lor  a  golly,  massa,  what  de  matter,"  said  he 
looking  suspiciously  on  the  crowd;  and  seeing 
his  master  pale  a^d  excited,  he  ahked  if 
there  were  any  there  that  had  dared  to  insult 
him. 

^' Get  on  this  <5oach  and  ride  by  the  driver," 
said  his  master,  hurriedly ;  and  placing  a  piece  of 
silver  in  the  hand  of  the  ojQ&cer,  he  stepped  in, 
and  the  door  was  closed. 

On  went  the  coach  towards  Whitechapel, 
which  was  all  the  direction  the  female  had 
given. 

**  Oh !  my  poor  mother,"  she  exclaimed,  "  tell 
them  to  drive  quicker;  my  child,  my  child, 
my  mother !  oh  I  thank  God !  thank  God  I  Why 
do  th-ey  stop?    Oh!  those  horrid  bells,  they  dis- 
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tract,  they  ni^ock  rae;  oh!  how  merrily  will  they 
sound,  if  we  save  my  mother  and  my  child." 

"  Be  calm,  I  pray,"  said  the  stranger,  "  what 
part  of  Whitechapel  shall  we  drive  to?' 

"  Number  3,  Pestilent  Court,*'  said  the  woman ; 
"  tell  him  to  drive  quicker/' 

On  went  the  coach,  through  narrow  streets, 
thronged  with  ragged  people;  passed  dirty  look- 
ing houses, — dark  courts  and  alleys,  where 
squalid  misery  broods  and  disease  is  rife,  tenanted 
by  hundreds  of  human  beings,  who  never 
have  their  faces  brightened  by  earth's  genial 
sunshine; — where  crime  is  fostered,  and  oaths 
and  blasphemy  are  the  common  language  both 
of  infancy  and  age.  By  the  light  of  the  lamps 
occasionally  gleaming  through  the  windows,  as 
the  coach  rattled  along,  the  stranger  examined, 
as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  pallid  countenance  of 
the  female,  and  his  heart  smote  him  as  he  traced 
in  her  features  the  outline  of  a  face  seen  by  him 
many  years  before,  and  well  known  to  his  brother 
ere  be  went  to  India, 
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"Can  she  be  his  wife?"  thought  the  stranger, 
instinctively,  shuddering;  "  if  so,  why  this  dis- 
tress and  wretchedness?  Poor  creature!  this 
only  is  svanting  to  bring  his  father  with  sorrow 
to  the  grave;  his  favourite  son,  for  whom  I  have 
been  disowned  and  neglected,  so  disgraced! — 
the  bright  hope  of  his  declining  years, —  the  heir 
to  his  fortune  and  title !  I  see,"  said  he  musing, 
— "the  boy  betrayed  her;  she  thinks  herself  his 
wife,  and  he  has  left  her  to  ruin !  Heavens ! — 
and  have  I  returned  for  this  ?" 

The  coach  drove  up  near  a  high  and  dingy- 
looking  house,  in  a  narrow  lane.  The  girl 
opened  the  door  hastily,  and  rushed  out,  crying, 
"  Come,  come ;  oh,  that  it  may  not  be  too 
late  ?" 

"  Stay  here,"  said  the  gentleman  to  the 
driver, 

"  Shall  I  come,  massa  ?'  enquired  the  negro, 
jumping  off  the  box. 

"Yes;  follow  me;"  and  feeling  their  way  as 
well  as  they  could,  they  followed  the  distracted 
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female  up  so  ne  flights  of  stairs,  and  reached  her 
just  as  she  flung  open  the  door  of  an  attic,  and 
hounded  in  with  a  shrill  scream,  crying 
"Mother,  here  is  help! — mother!  mother!" 
but  all  was  dark,  and  not  a  sound  was  heard  in 
the  stillness  of  the  gloomy  chamber.  "  A  light," 
she  shrieked ;  "  oh,  mother !  speak !  speak  to 
me!  I  shall  go  mad!  A  light  I  alight!" 

"  Poor  creature !"  muttered  the  stranger, 
"  why  does  not  her  mother  speak?  Be  calm,  I 
pray,"  said  he  loudly,  as  the  affrighted  girl  was 
searching  about  for  a  light,  and  in  frantic  tones 
crying,  "  Speak,  mother !  speak !  Perhaps  they 
sleep,"  she  said  after  a  slight  pause ;  "  sir,  where 
are  you?  here  it  is — a  candle;"  and  she  endea- 
voured to  strike  a  liglit  with  the  matches,  but  so 
great  was  her  agitation  that  she  could  not 
succeed. 

"  Give  me  the  matches,  and  be  calm,"  said  the 
stranger,  hurriedly,  but  with  much  anxiety  in 
his  tone. 

He  struck  a  light;  and  the  instant  glare  dis- 
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closed  to  the  girl  and  Carolina,  whose  eyes  were 
turned  in  that  direction,  a  mattress  on  the  floor, 
upon  which  lay  two  forms — ghastly  in  feature — 
and  motionless. 

Oh !  what  a  shrill,  loud,  and  piercing  scream 
ran  through  that  desolate  and  gloomy  chamber. 

The  stranger  was  so  agitated  that  he  could 
scarcely  light  the  candle ;  and  when  he  did  so, 
and  the  room  was  illumined,  a  spectacle  met  his 
gaze  that  filled  him  with  horror,  and  caused  the 
negro  to  lift  up  his  hands  with  an  exclamation  of 
alarm. 

To  her  breast,  with  frantic  bursts  of  grief,  a 
mother  was  clasping  her  child — a  poor  miserable 
looking  shrivelled  corpse !  By  her  side  lay  the 
dead  body  of  an  old  woman,  evidently  the  victim 
of  utter  starvation  and  disease. 

''  Lor  a  goll}^,  massa,  don't  stay  here,"  said 
the  negro,  trembling. 

"  Carolina,"  answered  his  master,  "  I  have 
reason  to  be  interested  in  this  poor  woman ;  there 
is  no  cause  for  you  to  fear  for  me ;  go  your  way 
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down  stfiirs  and  bring  in  a  policeman  quietly, 
without  alarming  the  neighbours." 

"But,  massa,  leabe  you  here?"  said  the  faith- 
ful blaclc,  imploringly. 

"  Not  another  word, — but  go." 

The  negro  departed  with  reluctance,  as  his 
master  held  the  candle  to  light  him  down  the 
stairs. 

"Poor  Mary  Ilalsham!"  mused  the  stranger; 
*'  little  did  I  think,  when  my  brother  in  his 
youthful  glee  took  me  to  see  the  prettiest  girl  in 
the  village,  that  he  would  be  the  cause  of  her 
coming  to  so  much  misery.  They  are  dead !  they 
are  dead!"  he  muttered;  "and  yet  she  never 
mentions  his  name.  Oh !  Morton,  Morton,  never 
may  you  hear  of  this ! " 

Not  a  word  had  the  female  spoken,  but  like  a 
statue  motionless  on  the  spot,  she  chisped  her 
boy  to  her  bosom  with  passionate  grief  that  ad- 
mitted of  no  expression;  alternately  gazing  upon 
it  and  her  mother,  with  such  a  look  of  wikl  des- 
pair, that  the  stranger's  feelings  were  wrought  to 
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a  pitch  of  agitation  he  could  barely  control ;  for 
even  in  the  face  of  the  child,  which  at  times 
caught  his  view,  he  detected  the  likeness  of  his 
brother,  who,  it  seemed,  had  abandoned  her,— =- 
once  the  pride  and  beauty  of  the  village,  either 
wantonly  or  unintentionally  to  ruin. 

Fortunately  his  musings  were  interrupted  by 
his  hearing  footsteps  approaching;  and  presently 
the  negro,  the  driver,  and  a  policeman  appeared. 

"  Wheugh !"  was  the  immediate  exclamation 
of  the  officer,  looking  in  astonishment  from  the 
gentleman  to  the  forms  upon  the  mattress;  "how 
comes  this !"  he  added,  struck  by  the  pitiful 
sight. 

The  stranger  walked  forward  to  the  police 
officer,  who  was  about  touching  the  girl  on  the 
shoulder  to  rouse  her  from  her  fearful  abstrac- 
tion, and  explaining  to  him  in  a  few  words  the 
cause  of  his  presence,  said,  in  a  whisper,  "Do 
not  disturb  her ;  we  had  better  send  for  a  doc- 
tor: perhaps  you  know  of  one?" 

"  I  do,"  said  the  officer,  respectfully;  "and  if 
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you'll  wait  a  few  minutes,  I'll  fetch  one;"  and 
he  went  out  for  the  purpose. 

"  Good  job,  sir,  1  wasn't  gone,"  said  the  coach- 
man ;  "  or  there  might  ha'  been  some  trouble 
here,  your  honor.  Now,  if  you've  any  interest 
in  the  young  woman,  and  want  this  affair  kept 
quiet,  my  missus,  that  don't  live  far  from  here, 
's  got  a  comfortable  room,  that'll  just  suit  her 
till  you  can  get  a  better." 

The  stranger  turned  and  gazed  in  the  coach- 
man's face.  It  was  an  honest,  open  looking 
countenance  that  met  his  gaze,  and  he  whis- 
pered him  with  alacrity — 

*'  Thank  you,  my  good  fellow,  you  shall  not 
be  a  loser  by  your  civility.  Can  you  fetch  your 
good  woman  'here  directly  ?  she  will  be  of  ser- 
vice in  recovering  the  poor  girl." 

"  I'll  go,  your  honour,  as  soon  as  the  peeler 
sends  in  the  doctor.  I'm  almost  afraid  that  if 
the  people  about  here  catch  a  glimmering  of  this, 
they   may    misunderstand    things,    and    molest 
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you;  so   it's  as    well  that  some  one  should  be 
by  you." 

'' Debil  good  driber !"  said  Carolina,  patting 
him  on  the  shoulder;  "don't  leabe  massa  yet — 
no  lose  by  it." 

Suddenly  the  merry  bells  of  Christmas  sent 
forth  peal  upon  peal,  sounding  loudly  in  the 
attic,  and  startling  the  poor  stricken  one  from 
her  seeming  trance.  She  looked  up  from  the 
mattress  where  she  was  kneeling,  and  gazed  ear- 
nestly upon  the  stranger,  then  turned  towards' 
the  solitary  window  through  which  the  loud 
peals  of  the  Christmas  bells  entered,  as  if  she 
were  bewildered,  and  could  neitlier  understand 
the  meaning  of  the  sound,  nor  comprehend  her 
situation ;  then  back  upon  her  child,  Avhose  cold 
cheeks'  she  pressed  frantically  to  her  parched 
lips,  her  own  hair  mingling  with  his — then  she 
parted  his  long  ringlets,  and  gazed  into  his  face 
as  if  expecting  a  smile  to  greet  her — she  met 
nothing,  however,  but  the  frigid  stare  of  death. 
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The  stranger  whispered  to  her  words  of  conso- 
hition  that  entered  her  very  heart,  and  caused 
the  blood  in  an  instant  to  suffuse  her  clieek,  for 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  and  the  tones 
of  his  voice  reminded  her  of  one  she  had  too 
deeply  loved.  Again  he  spoke,  but  she  seemed 
unconscious  of  his  words,  and  kept  nursing  the 
child,  as  though  it  were  still  alive;  and  when  a 
more  than  usually  loud  sound  of  the  bells  broke 
upon  her  ear,  she  would  start,  and  look  distracted^ 
and  give  vent  to  her  feelings  in  low  and  unin- 
tellible  murmurings. 

"  Such  folks  as  your  honour  don't  know  the 
miseries  of  Lunnon,"  said  the  honest-looking 
coachman. 

"  I  could  not  have  believed  it,"  said  the  gen- 
tleman. 

"  What  a  plaee  to  live  in  ! "  whispered  the  for- 
mer ;  "  There's  only  one  chair,  and  that's  a 
broken  one ;  no  coveiing  to  their  bed !  and  no 
sign  of  food!  it's  shocking  this  here  is,  your 
honour;  I  thought  my  house  was  poor  enough. 
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"but  this  beats  it  holler;  I  never  seed  the  like  o' 
this.  I  don't  wonder,"  continued  he,  "  at  people 
emigrating,  if  they  can;  I  was  a  thinking  of  it 
myself;  I  would,  before  I'd  come  to  this; — think 
I  shall  now,  if  I  don't  do  a  little  better  than  I 
have  done  lately;  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there; — here  they  come." 

Just  as  the  doctor  arrived,  the  wretched  girl 
relaxed  her  hold  of  the  dead  child,  and  fell  into 
a  swoon  on  the  bed,  overcome  by  the  strength  of 
her  emotions,  and  fainting  from  exhaustion. 
She  was  removed  to  the  coachman's  house,  and 
the  stranger  saw  her  received  by  his  wife,  a  mid- 
dle-aged, kind-looking  woman,  and  ere  Clavering, 
' — whom  our  readers  have  long  since  recognised, 
• — departed,  a  nurse  had  been  provided  for  her, 
and  the  doctor  had  pronounced  her  in  no  imme- 
diate danger,  but  said  she  required  the  most 
unremitting  care  and  attention. 

From  this  scene  of  wretchedness,  Clavering, 
with  his  faithful  Carolina,  drove  rapidly  away; 
and  alighted  from  the  coach  in  one  of  the  streets 
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at  tlie  West  end  of  the  metropolis;  and  here, 
"vvhat  a  different  scene  was  presented  to  his  view  ! 
Mirth  and  revelry,  laughter  and  jollity,  reigned 
around,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  mournful 
wretchedness  and  poverty  that  pervaded  the 
abode  of  misery  he  had  just  left;  and  as  he 
caught  sight  of  the  mansions  as  he  passed,  in 
their  glittering  windows  he  could  see  graceful 
forms  whirling  in  the  dance,  whilst  song  and 
music  reverberated  through  the  brilliant  cham- 
bers. His  heart  was  full  of  emotion,  and  he 
walked  on  in  silence.  His  negro  followed  him, 
looking  very  sorrowful,  and  apparently  bewil- 
dered by  the  noise  and  confusion  that  resounded 
on  all  sides,  and  both  felt  relieved  when  they 
entered  a  fashionable  and  quiet  street  in  which 
their  hotel  was  situated. 

"  Another  week  sooner  or  later  from  shipboard," 
mused  Clavering  to  himself,  "  and  this  would  not 
have  happened !  How  inscrutable  are  the  wtiys 
of  Providence !  The  contrary  winds  and  laggard 
voyage  have  caused  me  to  save  a  fellow  creature 

VOL.  n.  K 
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from  suicide,  but  alas !  have  exposed  to  me  tLe 
cruelty  of  my  brother !  Where,  where  will  this 
end?" 

That  night  how  fervently  prayed  Edmund 
Clavering — the  newly  returned  to  his  native 
country !  A  thousand  conflicting  thoughts  kept 
him  from  sleep  until  a  late  hour ;  and  even  during 
his  most  painful  recollections  of  the  previous 
evening,  his  thoughts  would  mingle  with  reminis- 
cences of  another  land;  and  the  image  of  one^ 
endeared  by  a  thousand  pleasurable  associations, 
would  flit  before  him,  till  slumber  steeped  his 
senses  in  oblivion. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


The  frost  hangs  in  icicles  on  every  tree,  glisten- 
ing like  jewels  of  various  sliades  and  colours  in 
the  rays  of  the  early  sun,  now  rising  above  the 
mountain  ranges  of  clouds  that  skirt  the  eastern 
horizon.  The  monster  city,  just  awakening  to 
busy  life,  is  far  away ;  and  a  stage  coach,  heavily 
laden,  is  toiling  up  an  ascent  on  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  roads  in  England,  lined  with  holly 
bushes,  seemingly  besprinkled  with  rubies,  so 
thick  and  full  are  they  of  the  frost-covered 
Christmas  berries.  How  clearly  the  clattering 
of  the  horses*  hoofs  sound  on  tlie  hard  frozen 
ground,  as,  now  nearly  arrived  at  the  end  of  the 
first  stage,  the  steam  rises  from  their  coats  in 
K  2 
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clouds !  Most  of  the  passengers  are  wholly  en- 
veloped in  great  coats,  their  frost-bitten  noses 
being  the  only  features  visible  peeping  through 
their  coverings.  Two  are  there,  however,  who 
seem  notwithstanding  to  sustain  no  inconvenience 
from  the  biting  cold ;  one  is  our  friend  Edmund 
Clavering,  seated  by  the  driver,  the  other  his 
black  servant,  at  the  back  of  the  coach,  both 
apparently  enjoying  the  clear  and  bracing  air. 

Clavering  is  on  his  way  to  visit  his  father, 
whom  he  has  not  seen  for  years.  Sir  Morton 
Clavering,  a  wealthy  baronet,  was  father  of  two 
sons,  Morton  and  Edmund.  Morton,  the  eldest 
son,  and  heir  to  the  baronetcy,  being  of  a  some- 
what roving  disposition,  through  his  father's 
political  influence,  obtained  an  ofiicial  appoint- 
ment of  distinction  in  India. 

The  latter  was  intended  by  his  parent  for  the 
church;  but  while  pursuing  his  studies  at  the 
university  of  Oxford,  his  affections  became 
centred  on  a  lovely  creature,  the  daughter  of  a 
widow   in   rather   indigent   circumstances,  and 
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■without  consulting  his  father,  he  married  her. 
No  sooner  did  his  parent  hear  of  this  rash  and 
imprudent  step,  than  he  disowned  him.  The 
son,  who  inherited  something  of  the  father's 
spirit,  after  a  vain  endeavour  to  obtain  forgive- 
ness, left  England  with  his  wife  and  child,  and 
was  heard  of  no  more.  For  a  long  time  he 
fortified  his  mind  against  all  considerations  of 
filial  affection ;  until  hearing  by  accident  of  his 
father's  illness, — partly  by  the  operation  on  his 
mind  of  circumstances,  some  of  which  have  been 
related  in  the  course  of  this  story,  and  party 
from  the  suggestions  of  his  friend  Annie 
Burlington,  with  whom  he  had  frequently 
conversed  on  the  subject, — he  determined  upon 
returning  to  England,  and  sacrificing  his  own 
feelings,  to  seek,  if  possible,  a  reconciliation  with 
his  only  surviving  parent  ere  he  was  laid  in  the 
grave  of  his  ancestors. 

lie  is  now  on  his  way  to  Clavering  Ilall,  with 
a  thousand  contending  emotions  agitating  his 
bosom;  and  as  he   draws  nearer  and  nearer   to 
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his  parent's  residence — the  place  of  his  birth — 
the  place  where  he  was  nurtured — endeared  by 
the  recollections  of  early  and  long-cherished 
memories, — the  more  choking  become  his  sensa- 
tions. As  a  carriage  passes  him  on  the  road,  he 
looks  at  the  driver  to  see  if  he  wears  his  father's 
livery,  but  carriage,  livery,  and  faces  are  a'l 
strange  to  him.  The  road,  however,  is  familiar; 
the  houses,  and  the  country  seats  visible  amongst 
the  now  leafless  trees,  are  the  same;  and  in  the 
villages  they  pass  through — though  looking 
narrower  and  smaller  than  he  had  thought  them, 
— every  spot  and  nook  are  Recalled  to  his  recol- 
lection, and  bring  back  the  remembrance  of 
early  days,  and  olden  times.  He  recognises 
the  buxom  landlady  of  the  inn  where  they  stop 
to  change  horses ;  she  has  grown  rather  thinner, 
but  it  is  the  same  face ;  and  he  peeps  in  at  the 
door,  from  the  top  of  the  coach,  thinking  to 
catcli  sight  of  the  pretty  barmaid  that  once 
attracted  the  traveller. 

Again  they  are  rolling  along,  the  sleek  horses 
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spurning  the  ground  at  a  noble  pace.  The  sun 
is  higher  in  the  sky,  and  throws  down  his  rays 
with  some  degree  of  warmth;  and  just  as  Claver- 
ing  and  his  servant  alight  at  a  spot  where  four 
roads  diverge,  the  outside  passengers  are  begin- 
ning to  unloose  their  shawls,  and  allow  their 
visages  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
Iresh  morning  air,  and  to  catch  the  welcome 
beams  of  the  expanding  sun. 

Clavering,  as  yet,  feels  a  stranger  in  his  own 
land.  His  aspect  is  somewhat  melancholy,  and 
his  mind  is  occupied  with  conflicting  and  de- 
pressing thoughts.  He  knows  not  but  that 
already  his  parent  may  be  numbered  with  the 
dead ;  and  that  he  himself,  unreconciled  and  un- 
furgiven — with  none  but  his  laithful  servant — 
may,  perhaps,  have  to  return  to  the  solitude  of 
the  vast  and  populous  city  he  has  just  left;  and 
he  stands  abstractedly  listening  to  the  noise  of 
the  fast  revolving  wheels  for  some  time  after  the 
vehicle  has  been  lost  to  sight. 

"  How  far  de  house,   massa?"  said  his  sable 
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attendant,  who  had  been  quietly  watching  him, 
venturing  to  disturb  his  meditations ;  "  let's  walk 
on — neber  mind  nobody — p'raps  debil  good 
welcome  dare.  I'be  seen  an  old  nigger  fader  cry 
ober  his  son  come  back ;  and  if  nigger  do  dat,  no 
fear  ob  white  man — got  much  more  sense." 

"  My  father  may  be  dead  :  then,  what  will  be 
my  feelings!  I  am  almost  inclined  to  return, 
and  learn  first,"  said  Clavering,  leaning  against 
the  sign  post  that  pointed  out  the  different  roads. 

"  What!  go  back?"  exclaimed  the  faithful 
black ;  "  neber  know'd  no  good  ob  dat,  in  all  em 
born  days.  Go  ahead,  massa,  dat's  what  dey 
say  on  our  plantation,"  said  Carolina,  merrily ; 
"  now   dare — ^just  listen — hear  dat  little  bird." 

The  sweet  notes  of  a  robin  filled  the  air,  and 
Clavering  was  entranced ;  and  as  he  watched  the 
little  lonely  bird — the  first  he  had  seen  for  years 
— it  brought  to  him  many  a  recollection  of  by- 
gone times. 

Bright  trusting  little  winter  warbler !  modest, 
gentle  robin ! — round,  plump,  and  cosy -looking — • 
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habited  in  thy  livery  of  russet  brown,  with  scarlet 
facing !  How  often,  in  times  gone  by,  have  we 
watched  for  the  usual  appearance  on  the  velvet 
lawn,  besprinkled  with  the  jewels  of  the  morning 
frost.  How  often,  by  the  parlour  window,  have 
we  seen  thee  boldly  perch  from  out  some  neigh- 
bouring holly  bush,  and  pick  the  crumbs  sedu- 
lously collected  for  thee  by  that  merry-eyed  child 
of  the  happy  countenance,  whose  cheeks  recalled 
the  hue  of  thy  swelling  breast;  who  looked  upon 
thee,  sweet  winter  warbler! — as  some  blithe 
spirit,  some  pure  soul  ethereal,  tenanting  that 
simple  form,  that  it  might  wander  free,  loved, 
and  unharmed, — noticed  only  by  the  purest  and 
youngest  beings  of  earth,  and  with  them  alone 
claini  companionship.  In  return  for  the  crumbs 
thrown  thee  by  that  tiny  hand,  hast  thou  not 
given  back  payment  a  thousand  fold?  Hast 
thou  not,  whilst  the  joyous  sun  shone  upon  thy 
breast  of  changing  hue,  breathed  forth  notes  of 
such  touching  sweetness  as  to  enchant  that  model 
of  loveliness,  who  gazed  on  thee  with  wonder  and 
K  5 
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delight,  listening  with  her  head  awry,  while  her 
massy  tresses  fell  o'er  her  pensive  face  ?  Perchance 
a  thought  at  that  moment  crossed  her  mind, — 
that  she,  too,  would,  ere  long,  be  a  spirit  blithe 
and  gay — singing,  it  might  be,  a  celestial  hymn 
in  a  region  where  no  cloud  of  earth's  changing 
firmament  could  darken  her  sun  of  happiness ! 

Oh  !  hapless  foreboding  of  too  precocious 
youth !  We  gazed  with  a  feeling  of  admiration 
we  could  not  express  at  the  young  and  innocent 
being  of  thirteen  summers — for  we  were  then 
but  a  boy  ourselves;  yet  we  had  a  heart  that 
beat  with  love,  stronger  than  it  has  ever  beaten 
since;  and  the  image  alone  of  that  sveet-faced 
child  and  companion  filled  our  breast.  We  had 
no  thought  but  for  her  and  her  happiness ;  and 
in  the  fulness  of  our  buoyant  hope  and  aspira- 
tions, we  recked  not  then  of  opposition.  We 
loved:  and  no  one  knew,  as  we  thought,  or 
seemed  to  know  it.  We  rccal  to  our  mental 
vision  the  spot  where,  with  arm  encircling  her 
fairy  waist,  we  stood  listening  to  the  gushing 
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strains  of  that  red-bosomed  bird,  perched  upon 
a  neighbouring  hawthorn  tree.  We  see  a  tear 
drop,  coursing  its  unbidden  way  down  those 
marble  cheeks,  and  in  our  boldness  we  venture 
to  kiss  it  away;  but  we  knew  not  then,  that 
with  the  redbreast^s  song  thoughts  of  sadness 
had  entered  that  fair  one's  bosom;  and  that 
something  had  spoken  to  her  spirit  with  a  warn- 
ing voice,  and  told  her  she  was  not  long  to  be  an 
inhabitant  of  the  beauteous  earth  where  she  then 
dwelt  in  all  tlie  happiness  of  her  innocent 'bliss. 
She  did  not  dread  that  warning  voice — it  awoke 
no  fear  or  trembling  in  her  own  heart.  Alas ! 
the  next  time  we  heard  the  chaunting  of  our 
favourite  bird,  it  was  on  a  fresh  white  virgin 
tombstone,  near  a  moss-grown  church,  that  over- 
looked a  sparkling  stream  peacefully  meandering 
by !  We  had  returned  there  unexpectedly  from 
a  pleasant  tour  in  a  sunny  land;  and  we  had 
promised  ourselves  that  the  loved  one,  wlio  wan 
entwined  with  our  heart,  should  dwell  with  us  in 
a  villa  near  fair  Florence;  and  that  together  we 
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would  look  upon  the  smiling  scenes  we  had  so 
lately  left.  We  bent  our  steps  through  the  old 
church-yard; — a  nearer  way  it  was  to  the  home 
of  her  whom  our  heart  yearned  to  see :  for  we 
had  called  on  neither  friend  nor  relation,  and 
they  knew  not  of  our  return.  She  was  to  be 
the  first  to  give  us  a  welcome  home. 

A  well-remembered  and  dearly-loved  strain 
greeted  our  ears,  and  riveted  our  attention.  We 
stood  entranced,  and,  'in  the  fulness  of  our  emo- 
tion,'wept.  Lo!  the  robin,  perched  upon  that 
tombstone,  white  as  a  monument  of  marble ! 
Why  did  we  imagine  those  strains  just  then 
sounded  dirge-like,  so  piteous,  so  mournful  in 
their  tone,  as  the  head  of  the  warbler  drooped 
among  its  ruffled  feathers?  "Oh!  Heaven!" 
we  cried,  as  we  fell  senseless  on  the  mound  of 
newly-turned  turf;  and  for  a  time  all  was 
oblivion. 

Clavering  stood  for  some^^  moments  listening 
attentively  to  the  notes  of  the  little  bird,  which 
recalled  to  his   mind  many  interesting   associa- 
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tions  of  the  past ;  and  Carolina,  too,  kept  per- 
fectly quiet,  not  daring  to  disturb  his  meditations. 
At  length,  as  the  song  ceased,  the  negro  broke 
the  silence. 

'' Dat  little  bird  sing  fader  all  right;  so  go 
a-head,  massa — jest  point  de  road.  How  far, 
massa?"  added  Carolina,  after  a  pause,  seeing 
that  his  master  was  hesitating,  and  seemed  lost 
in  thought. 

"  Half-a-mile,"  answered  Clavering.  "  Caro- 
lina," he  said,  "  we  will  believe  the  bird  to  have 
sung  thus." 

Summoning  courage  to  pursue  his  way,  Cla- 
vering moved  forwards. 

The  road  was  lined  by  the  holly  bushes  glow- 
ing with  their  bright  berries.  Carolina  picked 
a  branch  and  placed  it  in  his  coat,  and  appeared 
mightily  pleased  with  tlie  colours. 

"  Debil  pretty  tings  dese,  massa;  good  to  eat, 
massa,  dese?" 

"No,   this   is  called  Christmas;  on  this  day. 
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the  rooms  where  the  English  feast  are  ornamented 
with  it." 

"  Lor  a  golly !  debil  pretty !  p*raps  fader's 
room  filled  wid  it.  S'pose  cook  got  some  in 
de  kitchen?  eh,  massa?  dey  hab  some  dare, 
s'pose  ?" 

"  I  hope  so,^'  said  Clavering,  smiling,  but 
some  sad  forebodings  took  possession  of  his  mind, 
which,  with  all  his  effort,  he  could  not  manage 
to  shake  off.  He  longed  for  the  sound  of  human 
voices  to  break  the  stillness  of  the  scene,  some- 
thing to  re-assure  his  heart — minstrelsy  or 
song — or  signs  that  Christmas  was  abcut  to  be 
spent  in  that  neighbourhood  in  all  its  usual  joy- 
ousness. 

A  mansion  now  was  partly  visible  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  Clavering  stood  still  an  instant  and 
surveyed  it  A  party  of  equestrians  were 
riding  about  the  grounds,  full  of  mirth  and 
seeming  happiness. 

"  Dis  de  house,  massa?"  said  the  black,  hope- 
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fully ;  "  dare  no  sign  of  trouble  dare,  anyhow ; 
—eh,  dis  it?" 

"  No ;  a  little  distance  yet,"  answered  his 
master,  his  heart  beating  almost  audibly,  so  in- 
tense was  his  agitation. 

A  turn  in  the  road  brought  them  to  some  park 
gates,  within  which  they  observed  a  pretty 
rustic  lodge  in  the  farm  of  a  Swiss  cottage.  A 
long  avenue  of  wide-spreading  horse-chesnut  and 
towering  beech  trees  lost  itself  in  a  dense  wood, 
above  which  was  seen  a  castellated  turret. 

"Dat  it?"  inquired  Carolina,  softly,  as  Cla- 
vering  leaned  against  a  tree  with  folded  arms 
and  anxious  countenance,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground  as  if  lost  in  painful  reflection;  "dat  a 
mighty  fine  place — king  lib  here,  surely? 
Why  massa  stand  so  ?"  asked  Carolina  wonder- 
ingly. 

"  Carolina,"  replied  Clavering,  raising  his  eyes 
from  the  ground,  "  Carolina,  I  fear  to  see  my 
father." 

"Fear!"  exclaimed  the  faithful    black;  "no 
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need  hab  bit  ob  dat  feeling'  about  you;  good 
nan  no  need  fear." 

"  Carolina, — had  I  been  what  you  term  me, — 
good,  I  should  not  have  acted  exactly  as  I  have. 
If  I  yearned  to  reach  home,  and  seek  the  old  hall, 
now  I  am  here,  I  fear  to  approach  it.  I  feel 
that  my  impetuosity  may  have  worked  my  own 
punishment.  Till  I  learned  that  my  parent  was 
ill — perhaps  dying — ^I  knew  not  a  son"s  duty." 

"  P'raps,  massa,  if  you  hab  de  same  sense  you 
got  now,  den  you  might  hab  acted  different — 
but  you  hadn't;  s'pose,  derefore  de  fault  must  be 
set  down  to  de  score  ob  sense  not  grown  up 
enough.  Fader  p'raps  might  hab  had  more,  too, 
so  likely  be  fault  on  bote  sides; — act  little  better 
for  de  future;  but  dis  me  know,  dat  de  good  you 
hab  done  eber  sitice, — long  ago  smeared  out  dat 
ere  nonsense;  you  strong  mind  man;  see  dis 
nigger, — he  got  nobody  on  de  whole  earf  but 
himself  to  care  for  'em  but  you, — dat  nil  he 
want;  now  massa,  dis  nigger  care  for  you  ten 
tousand  times  more ;  darefore  you  got  good  strong 
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man,  read}^  for  any  ting,  so  look  up,  massa,  and 
be  jolly ;  neber  gib  in,  sabe  when  de  crocodile  is 
eating  de  last  inoiitful  ob  you.  Fader  lib  dare, 
massa?*' 

"  God  knows  who  lives  there  now,"  said  his 
master  "  but  this  is  Clavering  Hall ;  don't  speak 
to  me,  Carolina,  my  good  fellow,  or  my  heart  will 
burst;  leave  me  to  think,  and  I  shall  feel  less 
nervous." 

The  negro  stood  apart,  but  could  not  help 
exclaiming,  as  he  caught  sight  of  the  lordly  do- 
main, "His  fader  must  be  a  king,  surely !  debil 
mighty  place,  debil  pretty  cot  dat! — ^just  suit 
dis  gembleman  lib  in ;"  he  added,  as  he  remarked 
the  neatness  of  tlie  lodge,  bespeaking  an  appear- 
ance of  comfort  within,  by  the  steady  line  of 
smoke  that  issued  from  the  chimney. 

"  How  ominously  still  is  all  around !"  said 
Clavering,  as  he  gazed  wistfully  through  the  bars 
of  the  gate  up  the  avenue,  hoping  to  see  sometliing 
that  might  tell  of  happiness  within,  and  relieve 
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his  burdened  heart.  Had  I  stayed,  he  might  have 
forgiven  me,  and  my  wife  and  child  might  now  be 
living.  Till  now  I  have  blamed  him  as  being  the 
cause  of  my  misfortunes/  Strange,  that  a  child — 
poor  Annie !  thy  song  is  still  ringing  in  my  ears — 
should  so  have  schooled  my  heart,  as  to  cause  me 
to  see  my  own  fault  as  well  !'* 

He  had  spoken  these  last  few  words  aloud, 
when  he  was  startled  by  the  voice  of  an  old  crone, 
who  sat  on  the  root  of  a  tree, — a  withered  look- 
ing creature, — clad  in  a  red  cloak,  and  puffing 
tobacco  from  a  short  black  pipe.  A  leer  or 
smile  was  on  her  countenance,  as  she  gave  utter- 
ance in  almost  sepulchral  and  masculine  tones  to 
the  following : — "  'Taint  those  alone  that's  clothed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  that'll  laugh  all  through 
this  day!  There'll  be  wet  cheeks  and  scalding 
tears  with  some  !^' 

*'Debil,  witch!"  exclaimed  the  negro,  making 
a  motion  of  impatience. 

"Silence,  Carolina;  it  is  a  poor  gipsy; — but 
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do  you.  iipply  this  propliecy  to  me,  good  woman?" 
said  Clavering,  really  trembling; — for  a  leaf 
might  have  knocked  him  down. 

"  He  has  a  cheek  that's  blanched  by  the 
storm,"  continued  the  hag;  "he  has  a  form 
that's  been  shaken  by  the  lightnings  and  the 
wintry  blasts ;  but  he's  a  kind  word  for  the  old 
xind  the  lonely,  and  that's  lovely  to  meet,  and 
angels  listen  to  it." 

"  These  are  singular  words,  woman,"  said 
Clavering,  interested  and  puzzled. 

"  Fie  is  the  lone  young  oak  tree  of  a  mighty 
race  that  are  ^one !  The  tender  vine  that  should 
embrace  him  is  afar  off  in  the  wilds;  and  she 
longs  for  the  young  oak  tree  of  the  forest  to 
shelter  her  from  the  rude  blasts  that  are  gather- 
ing around.  Mars  and  Mercury  reign  over  her; 
•and  she  looks  in  vain  through  the  storm;  she 
pierces  with  her  dark  trusting  eyes  the  lurid 
clouds,  for  him  tliat  is  afar;  the  thunder-clouds 
open — the  light  of  day  is  around,  but   no  day 
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there  shines  on  her;  the  wanderer  forgets  her 
in  the  hmd  of  his  fathers." 

Clavering  was  mystified  and  startled  by  the 
language  and  earnest  tone  of  the  gipsy,  and  on 
hearing  her  last  words  he  cried — 

"  N^ever  !  by  heavens  f  woman !  T  forget  her 
not:  but  she  regards  me  as  a  brother  and  no 
more.  But  why  these  strange  words  1o  me, 
whom  you  know  not?  How  am  I  the  lone 
young  oak?" 

''The  aged  oak  is  bending  to  the  blast;  why 
does  not  the  young  sapling  lend  its  strength  to 
shelter  it  from  the  hurricane?" 

"Heavens!"  exclaimed  Clavering,  starting, 
amazed,  a  gleam  of  joy  crossing  his  countenance ; 
"  God  bless  you  for  those  words !  my  father  is 
alive,  then?  and  there  is  yet  hope?  Here  is 
gold  for  thee,  good  woman;  may  it  contribute 
to  your  happiness  this  day,  as  your  words  have 
to  mine." 

The  old  crone  took  the  coin   that  Clavering 
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threw  down,  and  said,  as  she  seized  his  liand, 
looking  earnestly  into  his  face— 

"  As  long  as  the  old  gipsy  treads  the  soil 
where  the  young  oak  flourishes,  she  will  pray 
for  him.  The  lost  one  returns  to  the  halls  of 
his  fathers.  Edmund  Clavering,  forget  not  the 
young  tendril  that  languishes  for  your  shelter  in 
the  far  off  wilderness." 

So  saying,  the  gipsy,  folding  her  red  cloak 
around  her,  and  taking  in  her  hand  a  crooked 
branch  of  a  tree  which  she  used  as  a  staff,  turned 
away  into  the  wood,  leaving  Clavering  not  a 
little  astonished  at  his  sin^jular  adventure. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  returned  gazed  silently  through  the 
stately  gates,  disclosing  the  noble  avenue  of  an- 
cient oaks  that  wound  its  way  to  the  mansion, 
a  single  tower  of  which  was  visible  above  the 
trees  that  enshrouded  it.  He  debated  within 
himself  whether  he  should  enter  the  lodge-gates, 
by  doing  which  he  might  be  compelled  to  make 
himself  known,  or  seek  a  well-remembeerd  pri- 
vate entrance  some  distance  further. 

Looking  about  him  with  a  beating  heart,  and 
catching  sight  of  a  constant  succession  of  objects 
— familiar  reminiscences  of  his  boyhood — he 
crossed  a  meadow  that  belonged  to  the  estate, 
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and  in  the  gap  of  a  well-trimmed  hedge  tliat 
bounded  the  private  grounds,  discovered  the 
gate  sought  for.  He  stood  for  a  moment  irre- 
solute, and  turned  his  pale  countenance  upon 
Carolina,  who  had  followed  him,  venting  his  joy 
in  various  contortions  of  visage,  and  in  raising 
his  hands  in  admiration  at  the  aspect  of  the 
luxurious  abode  of  his  master's  father,  which  he 
now  and  then  saw  peeping  through  the  ever- 
greens and  unfoliaged  trees. 

"  Massa  no  speak!  look  bery  pale, — no 
frightened,  hope  ?  Fader  sure  glad  to  see  son, — 
fine  big  strong  son, — great  bear-killer.  Open 
little  gate,  massa,  dis  nigger  long  to  see  inside 
ob  it;  dis  nigger  want  to  see  what  fader  like, — 
like  mighty  king,  sure!  Den  him  kitchen, — and 
de  Christmas  berries, —  and  de  cook, — and  de 
big  puddin'  you  say  hab  dis  day;  seberal  tings 
dis  man  want  to  know  dat  puzzle  him  brain." 

"  Carolina,  my  faithful  ft  How,  if  I  were  sure 
that  Christiaas  reigned  merrily  in  those  old  halls, 
— that  the  sight  of  the  holly  gladdened  bounding 
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hearts  within,  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  my  youth, 
I  should  not  stand  here  so  undecided  as  you  see 
me.  I  am  sad  at  heart,  Carolina — very  sad; 
and  I  fear  to  encounter  my  father :  he  may  again 
disown  me;  better  had  I  learned  something  re- 
lating to  his  position  ere  I  ventured  into  his 
presence. 

"  Massa,  dat  red  woman  say  go  in ;  great 
witch  say  go  in  ;  be  brave  massa ;  fader  old 
man  now, — want  to  see  him  son ;  feel  sure  ob  it," 
said  Carolina,  urgently;  "  dare,"  continued  the 
negro,  pointing  to  some  rooks  overhead  that  were 
filling  the  air  with  their  croaks,  as  they  tlew  to 
and  from  their  nests  thickly  scattered  on  the 
tops  of  the  venerable  elm-trees, — "  dose  sing'lar 
birds  keep  sayin'  young  massa  come  in — bery 
glad  to  see  you  back;  what  jabberin'  does  black 
critters  make!  dey  keep  Christmas,  1  guess. 
Come,  massa,  don't  look  so  'larmed;  little  cosy 
gate  only  wait  to  be  opened." 

"  If  my  father  should  be  no  more,"  muttered 
Clavering,    still   undetermined  about   entering. 
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"  what  remorse  for  my  impetuosity  shall  I  not 
endure!  Carolina,  I  think  I  shall  return  to 
town,  and  ask  permission  ere  I  seek  an  interview 
with  that  parent  I  feel  I  have  injured." 

"Neber  say  dat,"  returned  Carolina,  with 
more  freedom  than  generally  characterized  his 
conversations  with  his  master;  "go  back!  allerse 
bad  plan ;  debil  bad  plan,  as  I  said  afore.  Go 
ahead!  dat  de  ting;  you  no  injure  fader — when 
fader  tell  you  go  away,  him  not  do  right;  him 
know  son,  proud  son;-  high  spirit,  no  bear 
scorn  from  fader.  You  seek  pardon  one  year — 
him  still'scorn;  you  run  'Merica  with  wife,  child 
— bote  die!  ah,  massa,  de  injury  de  oder  side; 
fader  old,  know  world  well ;  son  know  nothing  ob 
it  den.  Some  sons  neber  forgib  dat, — good  son 
dat  do;  God  lub  good  son;  him  sent  him  to  En^::;- 
land  to  make  it  up  wid  fader  before  he  die." 

Clavering  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand  a 
moment  in  deep  abstraction ;  then  lifted  the  latch 
of  the  gate,  and  they  both  entered  and  took  their 
way  through  a  thickly  wooded  park,  and  came  at 

VOL.  ir.  L 
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length  upon  the  baronial  hall — the  seat  of  Sir 
Morton  Clavering,  the  descendant  of  a  long  line 
of  soldiers  and  statesmen. 

Carolina  no  sooner  caught  sight  of  the  edifice 
than  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh  !  lor  a  golly,  massa,  ain't 
dis  mighty  house !  how  you  eber  leabe  it  come  to 
log-house,  can't  tink;  'stonishing!  Debil  fine 
place !  mighty  rich  man,  fader ! — kind  ob  king, 
s'pose?  Lor  a  golly  !  him  sure  kill  nigger  man? 
eh,  massa?  and  you  hate  poor  ni^^ger  dat  follow 
you  here  when  you  hab  libed  dare  ?  You  be  too 
great  man,  s'pose,  to  tink  more  ob  Carolina? 
Carolina  and  Sambo  bote  go  back  agin,  s'pose; 
eh,  massa?'* 

"  Riches  would  never  interfere  with  my  affec- 
tions, Carolina;  you  have  ever  been  faithful  to 
me,  and  if  you  should  leave  me,  it  will  be  your 
own  act;  but  you  mistake  my  position;  this  place 
will  not  be  mine :  my  brother  is  the  heir ;  we  shall 
return  to  America  together.  My  brother  never 
loved  me;  and,  but  that  I  could  live  no  longer 
under  my  father's  displeasure,  I  should  not  have 
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returned.  If  I  obtain  his  forgiveness,  I  bid 
farewell  for  ever  to  the  home  of  my  ancestor?. 
This  way,  Carolina,  I  wish  to  look  at  the  house 
from  the  elm-trees  yonder,  ere  I  seek  the  interior." 

There  stood  the  antique  edifice;  massive  in  its 
solemn  grandeur,  seated  upon  a  gentle  elevation, 
and  overlooking  an  extensive  domain  of  park  and 
meadow  land.  Clavering  contemplated  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  veneration,  the  long  u.iseen  home 
of  his  fathers^  and  not  a  little  pride  arose  in  his 
bosom,  when  he  thought  that  he  was  of  the  same 
blood  and  race ;  and  he  felt  momentarily  a  desire 
to  emulate  the  virtues  that  had  stamped  honour 
on  his  name ;  and  though  he  knew  no  share  of 
the  paternal  estate  would  fall  to  his  lot;  though 
he  knew  that  even  the  private  property  of  his 
parent  had  been  already  settled  on  the  brother, 
yet  he  could  not  but  feel  thankful  to  Heaven  for 
his  distinguished  birth  and  high  origin.  Every 
spot  of  the  ground  he  trod  on  was  endeared  to 
him  by  some  fond  recollection. 

All  was,  however,  mingled  with  fears  that  the 
L  2 
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parent  who  had  caressed  and  loved  him  when  a 
child,  and  in  his  youth,  might  still  retain  towards 
him  his  feelings  of  resentment,  and  refuse  to  be 
reconciled,  or  to  acknowledge  him  as  his  son. 
With  thoughts  like  these  he  stood  gazing  upon 
his  once-loved  home. 

How  familiar— as  familiar  and  unchanged  as 
if  he  had  never  been  absent — did  every  portion 
of  that  time-honoured  pile — every  ivy-grown 
tower — every  stone — every  pillar — and  every 
window  appear!  All  was  silent  around,  omi- 
nously silent;  nought  was  heard  but  the  cawing 
of  the  rooks,  and  the  twittering  of  the  birds 
about  the  ivied  walls  and  chimneys.  There  were 
no  cheering  sounds  of  merriment  to  tell  of  health 
and  enjoyment  wdthin.  Clavering,  having  sur- 
veyed one  part  of  the  mansion,  taking  care  to 
keep  out  of  the  range  of  observation,  walked 
round  to  view  that  portion  of  the  building  where 
his  chamber  window  was  situated;  from  whence 
he  had  so  often  looked  on  the  scene  beneath,  and 
contemplated  the  glories  of  the  rising  and   set- 
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ting  sun,  the  mysterious  clouds,  and  the  starry 
firmament,  and  dreamed  of  other  lands  far,  far 
beyond  the  horizon. 

His  meditations  might  have  consumed  the 
morning,  had  they  not  been  jarringly  disturbed 
by  sounds  that  accorded  but  little  with  the  sub- 
dued tone  of  his  thoughts  and  the  repose  around 
him.  He  observed  the  window  flung  open,  and 
the  head  of  a  half-clad  individual  seemingly  in 
the  act  of  dressing,  was  thrust  out,  and  a  voice 
whose  tones  betrayed  extreme  vulgarity,  grating 
harshly  upon  the  ears  of  the  astonished  listener, 
broke  the  tranquillity  of  the  scene. 

"  Groby  I"  cried  the  voice,  as  the  owner  of  it 
stretched  his  coatless  body  half  out  of  the  window 
apparently  trying  to  catch  siglit  of  some  indi- 
vidual designated  by  that  name ;  but  no  answer 
being  returned,  in  a  harsher  and  louder  tone  the 
summons  was  repeated. 

In  answer  to  the  second  call  an  elderly  man, 
whom  Clavering  immediately  recognised  as  a 
favourite    servant    of    his  father's,    ran    with 
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frightened  visage  into  the  ground  before  the 
window  and  looking  up,  said  meekly,  "  Yes,  your 
honour." 

''  You're  an  infernal  long  time  answering,  old 
man;  I've  called  twice.  I'll  make  short  work  of 
you  when  the  governor's  earthed,  if  you  don't 
take  care;  that  I  tell  you.'* 

"  I  was  in  the  stables,  your  honour,  saddling 
the  mare,  as  your  honour  ordered  last  night, 
when  you  called,"  said  the  man  evidently 
alarmed,  and  touching  his  hat. 

"  Don't  answer  me,"  cried  the  half-clad 
peremptory  individual  from  the  chamber  above, 
shaking  at  the  poor  fellow  a  large  hair  brush, 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  "  I'll  teach  you  to 
answer  a  gentleman.  I'll  rout  some  of  you  out 
soon,  I  will ;  here  listen,  old  man ;  I  shan't  ride 
the  mare  to-day;  saddle  Blacklock,  and  that 
pretty  sharp,  or  you'll  have  me  about  your  ears 
in  double  quick  time." 

"  The  roan,  sir  ?"  asked  the  man  humbly. 

"  Yes,  fool,  to  be  sure.'* 
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''  He  was  rather  lame,  when  your  honour  came 
home  last  night.'* 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,  fellow,  that  I  brought 
him  home  lame?  you  scoundrel  you've  lamed 
him  on  purpose ;  I'll  pay  you  off  for  this.  Keep 
the  mare  saddled  then;" — and  he  slammed  the 
windows,  and  the  groom  walked  back  from 
whence  he  came,  with  his  head  bowed  down  with 
grief  or  rage. 

During  this  dialogue,  Clavering  had  recognised 
in  the  peremptory  individual,  a  dissipated  cousin 
whom  he  had  only  once  casually  seen  when  on  a 
visit  at  an  uncle's  in  London;  and  he  puzzled 
himself  in  imagining  what  could  be  the  cause  of 
his  being  an  inmate  of  his  father's  mansion ;  for 
he  remembered  well  that  his  proud  sire  had  held 
him  in  utter  contempt :  and  would  have  almost 
thought  himself  contaminated  by  his  presence. 
This  interruption  had  dispelled  his  musings,  and 
he  instantly  resolved  upon  a  decided  course. 
He  determined  to  watch  for  the  departure  of 
his  cousin,  and  tlien  to  make  himself  known  to 
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Groby,  the  trusty  servant  wlio  used  to  fill  the 
situation  of  butler,  but  by  some  singular  turn  of 
fortune's  wheel  seemed  to  have  now  become 
groom  or  coachman. 

"  Why,  massa,"  said  Carolina  in  a  whisper, 
*'  I  tought  dere  was  no  slabes  here ;  who  dat  man 
pop  head  out  ob  window,  wid  such  cross  words? 
Am  dat  a  slabe,  massa,  dat  old  white  man?" 

"  I  do  not  know,"  answered  Clavering;  "  I  am 
puzzled;  there  are  slaves — plenty  in  this  coun- 
try— only  not  in  name;  but  few  slaves  elsewhere 
endure  as  much  hardship  and  privation  as  the 
slaves  of  this  land  do.  The  slaves  of  America 
have  this  security,  that  every  injury  inflicted 
upon  them  injures  their  owners;  here  they  are 
the  property  of  none  in  particular,  and  are  cared 
for  accordingly.  There  are  people  here  who, 
sending  thousands  to  those  suffering  abroad, 
would  begrudge  the  smallest  pittance  to  those 
suffering  infinitely  more  at  home." 

*'  Lor  a  golly !  tought  ebery  body  free  and 
happy  in  England !"  said  the  negro. 
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After  the  lapse  of  some  half  hour  or  so,  Groby 
appeared,  leading  a  saddle  horse;  and  immedi- 
ately there  emerged  from  the  house  a  short, 
strong-built  and  red-haired  man,  habited  in  a 
costume  which,  though  of  rich  material,  displayed 
little  taste  in  the  wearer.  He  pushed  aside 
Groby,  who  held  the  stirrup  and  was  about  to 
assist  him,  and  mounted  the  horse,  using  a  variety 
of  broad  oaths  at  the  steed,  who  was  somewhat 
restive. 

"  Tell  my  friends,"  he  bawled,  with  an  oath, 
"you,  Groby, — do  you  hear?  I  say,  do  you 
hear?" 

"  Yes,  your  honour,"  replied  the  man,  touch- 
ing his  hat. 

"  If  you  don't  be  a  little  more  on  the  alert,  I'll 
bundle  you  out  when  I  come  back,  and  see  ho^v 
you'll  like  to  spend  Christmas  day,  and  night, 
too,  in  the  open  air.  Tell  my  friends,  I  say, 
that  I've  gone  for  a  run,  and  shall  be  back  an 
hour  before  dinner ;  get  up,  you  brute,"  he  cried 
to  his  horse,  as  he  cantered  down  the  avenue. 
L  5 
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All  this  puzzled  Clavering  extremely ;  and  a 
thousand  hasty  conjectures  rushed  through  his 
mind.  He,  however,  watched  Groby  into  the 
stable,  and  bidding  Carolina  follow  him  at  a 
little  distance  entered  it. 

The  old  man,  mumbling  words  of  grief  and 
discontent,  was  busying  himself  in  rubbing  down 
a  horse;  and  before  he  observed  his  visitor  he 
had  given  vent  to  the  following  expression  of  his 
thoughts,  which  greeted  the  ear  of  Clavering, 
who  stood  and  listened  an  instant  ere  he  accosted 
him. 

"Poor  Blacklock!"  said  he,  "hard  usage 
you've  had  since  that  devil  came  among  us; — 
not  wjrse,  though,  than  poor  Groby.  Stand 
still,  soho  !  good  horse — both  knees  broken  ! 
soho !  soho !  I  didn't  think  that  Blacklock,  the 
favourite  of  my  master,  and  of  young  master 
Edmund,  'd  ever  be  so  worked  in  his  old  age. 
What's  come  over  the  baronet?  Where's  his 
senses!  terrible  thing!  he's  been  going — going 
— going,   ever  since    the  young  master  went ; 
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poor  Master  Edmund !  good  job  he's  dead,  he'll 
never  know  how  his  old  father  took  on  after  him. 
and  wouldn't  let  the  horse  he  used,  to  ride  ever 
be  ridden  by  another ! 

"  Oh,  heavens ! "  muttered  Clavering,   as  he 
leaned  against  the  post  of  the  door  for  the  sup 
port  his  knees  seemed  about  to  deny  him. 

^'Wooh!  wooh!  Blacklock;  dang  it!  bear  it 
quietly  like  old  Groby  does,  that  once  was  a  fat 
comely  man  to  look  on  as  ever  stood  at  baronet's 
table;  we  was  both  handsome  once;  ha!  wooh! 
stand  steady,  old  horse ;  that  darn'd  Mr.  Eichard's 
got  the  key  of  the  oat  chest,  he  has,  or  I'd  give 
you  a  treat,  my  good  old  horse ; — well,  its  only  a 
little  while  longer;  dust  to  dust, — we  give  in 
together; — we  can't  expect  to  be  happy  all  our 
days;  wooh!  wooh!  good  'un.  Ah!  you've  done 
yer  duty;  ye've  borne  the  youngster,  ye  have, 
over  hedge  and  ditch  many  a  fine  time;  but 
that's  long  ago ;  why  did  he  go  out  to  a  foreign 
land,  when  there  was  a  chance  of  being  the 
baronet?     Poor  young  master!  poor  young  mas- 
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ter !  to  think  that  the  haughty  young  heir  should 
ha'  been  killed  by  the  barbarous  Indians,  and  the 
other  in  America.'' 

This  was  too  much  for  Clavering  to  bear.  By 
a  sudden  impulse  he  called  out  in  a  loud  tone, 
"  Groby." 

The  horse  neighed  loudly  and  long  on  hearing 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  and  seemed  as  if  he  would 
burst  from  his  halter. 

The  alarmed  Groby  came  forth  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  with  the  curry-comb  in  his  hands,  look- 
ing like  a  ghost,  barely  able  to  move,  and  beheld 
what  struck  him  as  a  vision. 

A  sudden  plunge  was  heard  in  the  stable,  and 
the  horse,  dropped  heavily  to  the  ground. 

Neit'ier  Clavering  noi  the  old  man  spoke; 
both  stood  staring  at  each  other ;  both  struck 
speechless,  but  with  different  emotions. 

A  black  face  peered  cautiously  in,  and  beheld 
the  scene. 

The  grey  hair  of  the  ancient  servant,  whitened 
in  the  service    of  the  baronet,  streamed    over 
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his  pallid  and  wrinkled  countenance;  and  his 
bent  form,  shaken  by  the  troubles  he  had  of  late 
endured,  was  drawn  back  in  a  posture  of  amaze- 
ment. His  countenance  expressed  both  fear  and 
joy ;  and  so  sudden  and  conflicting  were  the  emo- 
tions which  filled  his  mind  that  he  could  do 
nought  but  gaze  in  astonishment  at  the  tall 
figure  before  him,  which  he  was  half  inclined  to 
believe  was  a  vision,  and  not  the  actual  and  veri- 
table form  of  his  young  master  himself,  whose 
supposed  loss  he  had  just  been  lamenting,  and 
whose  voice  had  brought  back  to  him  the  best 
and  happiest  times  of  his  past  history. 

Clavering  looked  upon  the  old  man  with  an 
expression  in  which  unbounded  joy  of  spirit  and 
amazement  were  depicted.  In  a  few  short  mo- 
ments, he  had  heard  from  Groby's  unconscious 
lips  that  his  father  had  mourned  for  him,  when 
afar — that  he  had  it  in  his  power  yet  to  smooth 
his  dying  pillow.  When  he  thought  of  the  good 
it  would  be  in  his  power  to  do  for  some  that  he 
remembered  and  loved — that  he  was  the  heir  of 
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the  hall  and  estates  of  his  ancestors — that  he 
could  save  from  further  trouble  the  poor  widow 
of  his  brother  whom  he  had  so  accidentally  dis- 
covered— that  he  might  retread  the  scenes  of 
his  boyhood,  no  longer  an  outcast,  but  with  the 
ease  of  mind  that  conscious  rectitude  and  posi- 
tion insure ;  all  these  thoughts  crowding  on  his 
mind  filled  him  for  some  minutes  with  such  ex- 
tatic  emotions  of  delight  that  he  could  but  stand 
transfixed  in  silence  like  one  whose  power  of 
speech  was  gone. 

A  vision  of  the  past  crossed  his  mind  ere  he 
spoke;  and  he  thought  of  his  chequered  lot  in 
America;  of  his  unfortunate  wife  and  child ;  and 
a  feeling  of  sadness  would  have  absorbed  his 
mind,  but  that  another  being,  pure  and  beauti- 
ful, came  back  to  his  rememberance,  and  her 
many  words  of  wisdom  which  had  nerved  his 
mind  to  bear  his  past  griefs,  without  yielding 
to  fits  of  despair  and  almost  madness,  as  had  too 
frequently  been  his  wont  when  any  allusion  was 
made  to  them.     Then   came   again    with  light- 
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ning  speed,  the  thought  of  his  present  position ; 
his  cousin's  rudeness;  the  broken  down  appear- 
ance of  his  favourite  servant,  whom  he  had  loved 
next  to  his  father, — for  Groby  had  carried  him 
in  his  arms  when  a  child,  and  had  taught  him  to 
ride,  to  swim,  to  hunt,  and  when  Clav^ring  left 
his  home  was  stout  and  comely,  but  was  now  a 
thin,  cadaverous  looking  individual,  apparently 
broken  down  with  sorrow. 

At  length  the  negro  roused  him  from  his 
reverie  by  exclaiming, — 

"  What  matter  wid  massa,  an'  old  man  ?  why 
not  say  someting?  Fader  all  right?  eh?" 

At  this  the  old  man  dropped  the  curry-comb 
from  his  hand,  just  as  Clavering  stepped  forward 
to  greet  him.  A  cry,  a  joyous  cry  of  recognition 
broke  from  him ;  a  flood  of  tears  guslied  from  his 
eyes ;  and  he  fell  down  and  clasped  convulsively 
his  young  master's  knees. 

"  Is  it  you  ?  is  it  you?  Master  Edmund?  Mas- 
ter Edmund,  is  it  you,  or  am  I  mad?" 

*'  Groby,  Groby,   my  good,  good  fellow,"  re- 
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turned  Clavering,  in  affectionate  though  husky 
tones,  attempting  to  raise  him. 

"  That's  the  voice,  that's  the  voice ;  say  Groby 
again,  my  dear,  dear  young  master." 

"  Groby,  Groby,  it  is  I,  Edmund  Clavering." 

"  The  little  boy,"  continued  the  old  man,  still 
clasping  his  knees,  and  scrutinizing  his  features, 
"  I  used  to  carry  in  these  arms  when  I  was  stout 
and  strong, — the  rosy-cheeked  lad  with  the  rich 
brown  curls ;  the  curls  have  gone,  but  there's  the 
same  open  candid  look,  though  time  has  touched 
that  face.  Are  you,  are  you?"  cried  he,  wildly, 
and  rising  up,  "  speak  it  again,  are  you  my  young 
master?  or  is  old  Groby  mad?  Can  there  be 
such  joy  for  him ;  will  his  noble  master  see  his 
long-bst  son  before  he  dies?  will  he  release  his 
father  from  the  tyranny  he  is  under,  and  save 
his  life  yet  for  a  few  short  years  to  bless  us  all, 
and  make  us  happy  again  ?" 

''  What  you  say  about  fader  ?"  exclaimed  Caro- 
lina, coming  forward  with  anger  in  his  visage, 
he  was  motioned  away  by  Clavering,  who  seizing 
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the  old  man's  hand,  said,  hardly  able  to  arti- 
culate : 

"  Rouse  thee,  my  kind  and  faithful  friend. 
Groby,  you  have  alarmed  me.  Where  is  my 
father?  how, — from  what  am  I  to  rescue  him?  tell 
me  Groby,  for  your  life,  lead  me  to  him." 

For  an  instant,  a  look  of  anger  clouded  Claver- 
ing's  countenance,  and  he  was  about  to  rush  out 
alone  and  seek  his  parent,  but  was  prevented 
from  doing  so  by  Carolina,  who^luckily,  in  spite  of 
being  somewhat  affected,  had  his  wits  about  him 
at  the  moment,  and  therefore  he  stood  resolutely 
before  the  stable-door  to  the  surprise  of  his 
master,  whose  impetuous  temper  was  getting 
sway;  and  could  he  have  gone  forth  at  the 
moment,  he  would  probably  have  been  disposed 
to  visit  with  summary  vengeance  those  who,  as 
Groby's  words  seeemed  to  intimate,  held  his  sire 
in  bondage. 

"  Massa,  massa,"  cried,  the  negro,  showing  his 
teeth,  and  effectually  barring  his  passage,  "see 
fader  in  dat  temper?  kill  fader  j  I  no  permit  you 
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surprise  fader.     Fader  no  bear  surprise ;  he  old 
man,  no,  no,  'scuse  me,  massa,  you  must  not  go." 

The  negro's  words  recalled  Clavering  to  his 
better  self,  and  he  drew  back,  though  for  a 
moment  his  face  was  pale  with  anger. 

The  old  butler  looked  on  dismayed,  but 
gradually  recovering  courage  and  strength  to 
speak,  said  tremblingly, 

"  Master  Edmund,  your  man  is  right ;  for 
your  father's  sake  you  must  be  cautious;  any 
sudden  surprise  would  kill  him." 

"  Groby,"  said  Clavering,  in  calmer  tones 
*' Groby,  my  good  fellow,"— and  a  smile  took  the 
place  of  the  late  passion  that  had  agitated  his 
countenance, — "  Heaven  alone  can  tell  how  my 
heart  rejoices  to  meet  you,  and  how  sad  I  feel  in 
finding  that  your  appearance  betokens  the  want 
of  that  comfort  which  from  your  faithful  services 
you  are  entitled  to." 

"  My  dear  young  master !  my  dear  young 
master !"  was  all  the  old  man  could  reply. 

*'  Groby,  answer  me  this  one  question.     I  am 
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calmer  now  j  by  and  bye,  I  will  tell  you  from 
whence  I  come.  Has  my  father  any  affection  for 
me  yet?** 

"  Neber  doubt  it/'  said  the  negro,  shaking  his 
head,  as  if  such  a  thought  could  never  have  en- 
tered his  mind;  " fader  hab -debil  deal  lub  still 
left,  as  dis  nigger  know." 

"  Groby,  answer  me,"  continued  Clavering, 
earnestly. 

"  Before  your  brother  died  in  India,  he  had 
mourned  for  you,"  said  the  eld  man,  gladly,  as 
he  observed,  with  untold  pleasure,  the  joy  that 
these  words  lighted  up  Clavering's  coun- 
tenance; "and  sin6e,  he  has  spoken  of  nought 
else  but  his  love  for  you,  and  regret  for  his  own 
impetuous  temper." 

"  You  have  brought  joy  to  my  soul,  such  as 
I  have  not  known  for  years,"  said  Clavering, 
wringing  Groby's  hand ;  "  and  thou,  Annie  Bur- 
lington," he  said  to  himself,  "  may  Heaven 
shower  its  blessings  upon  you,  and  enable  me  to 
recompense  you  for  the  advice  and  remonstrance 
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that  caused  me  to  check  the  sway  of  passion, 
and  seek  the  forgiveness  of  my  noble  father." 

Clavering  heaved  a  sigh;  the  negro  started; 
and  the  former  said,  as  he  walked  through  the 
stable  to  an  opposite  door : 

"  Groby,  we  will  speak  together  in  the  harness 
room — you  see  I  remember  the  pla^e;  not  a 
nook  nor  a  corner  have  I  forgotten." 

But  the  old  man  answered  not.  In  following 
Clavering,  he  had  remarked  his  favourite  horse, 
Blacklock,  dead  upon  the  straw;  and,  but  for 
the  event  of  his  young  master's  return  from 
death  to  life,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  he  would  have 
mourned  deeply;  all  he  said,  however,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  animal,  was — 

"  He's  dead !  he's  dead !  He's  been  terribly 
used  since  Mr.  Gorgon  came.  Well,  he  died 
happily,  for  when  you  called  out  '  Groby,'  the 
creature  recognised  your  voice,  and  in  the  joy 
of  remembrance,  burst  his  heart  strings." 
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CHAPTER  XL 


In  the  harness  room,  that  communicated  with 
the  stables,  Groby  and  his  young  master  were 
engaged  in  earnest  conversation,  and  CLavering 
gathered  from  him  all  the  information  regarding 
his  parent  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  impart. 

It  appeared  from  his  intelligence,  that  the 
baronet's  first  rejection  of  his  son's  application 
for  forgiveness  was  in  part  owing  to  Clavering's 
elder  brother;  who,  for  no  discoverable  reason, 
had  from  his  earliest  years  borne  no  good  will 
towards  him.  He  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  the 
most  ungovernable  passions,  and  could  brook  no 
crossing  of  his  will,  and  the  eldest  son  and  heir 
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to  the  baronetcy,  and  had  so  represented  the  dis- 
grace accruing  from  the  marriage  of  his  younger 
brother  into  a  family  beneath  his  station ;  and 
so  fanned  the  anger  of  the  baronet,  as  to  cause 
him  to  reject  most  imperatively,  and  with  indig- 
nation, all  supplications  of  Edmund  for  an  inter- 
view. And  such  an  effect  had  these  continued 
insults  on  the  mind  of  Clavering,  that  he  left 
for  America,  cutting  off  all  clue  to  his  destina- 
tion, taking  with  him  a  small  legacy,  then  in 
his  own  power,  and  determining,  in  his  impe- 
tuosity, never  again  to  hold  intercourse  with  his 
parent.  And  deeper  and  deeper,  as  he  brooded 
on  it,  did  the  wrong  he  had  sustained,  appear 
to  him,  when  he  considered  it  as  the  principal 
cause  of  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  and  his 
idolized  and  darling  child;  and  until,  by  acci- 
dent, as  it  seemed  to  be,  he  met  with  Annie 
Burlington,  he  had  been  so  accustomed  to  view 
the  matter  in  this  light,  that  he  had  unreason- 
ably attributed  all  his  misfortunes  to  his  parent, 
without  taking  into  consideration  that  the  trials 
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were  sent  him,  by  Providence,  acting  through 
human  instruments,  perhaps  as  a  beneficial  les- 
son for  his  future  life. 

Clavering,  whose  noble  generous  spirit  was 
alien  to  deceit  of  any  kind,  until  Annie  Burling- 
ton had  awakened  in  his  mind  the  suspicion  that 
his  father's  continued  anger  might  be  instigated 
by  foreign  interference,  had  never  entertained 
any  idea  that  his  brother  might  possibly  stand 
betwixt  himself  and  his  parent.  He  had  pro- 
mised ere  he  parted  with  her,  to  seek  his  father, 
and  learn  whether  he  still  retained  any  animosity 
towards  him.  When  Groby  told  him  that  the 
man  for  whom  he  had  always  cherished  a 
brotherly  afiection  had  acted  towards  him  a 
mean  and  deceitful  part,  tears  cf  sorrow  filled 
his  eyes;  and  he  breathed  an  inward  prayer 
that  his  brother  might  have  repented  of  his 
conduct,  and  that  his  penitence  might  have  been 
acccepted.  Groby  informed  him  that  after  his 
brother  had  re-embarked  for  India,  after  a  leave 
of  absence,  the  baronet,  in  spite  of  his  assertion 
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to  the  contrary,  began  to  feel  compunction  for 
tlie  harsh  treatment  of  his  son  Edmund,  and 
actually  in  person  repaired  to  the  relatives  of  his 
wife  to  ascertain  if  they  knew  where  he  was  to 
be  found,  but  they  could  give  no  information. 

At  that  time  Sir  Morton  Clavering  held  a  seat 
in  parliament,  but  declining  health,  caused  prin- 
cipally, as  Groby  thought,. by  grief,  induced  him 
to  resign  his  seat.  When  he  found  that  he  could 
gain  no  clue  to  his  son's  residence  he  became  a 
changed  man;  his  natural  impetuosity  of  temper 
was  increased,  and  for  the  usual  courtesy  and 
consideration  which  he  had  formerly  shown  to 
the  tenants  of  his  estate  was  substituted  some 
degree  of  harshness. 

"  At  length,"  said  Groby,  "  intelligence  of  your 
death  was  brought  him;  how  it  was  I  do  not 
know ;  but  this  blow  had  hardly  come,  wlien  he 
heard  of  your  brother's  death  in  India ;  and  then 
he  became  almost  childlish ;  all  his  energy,  and 
his  high  spirit  seemed  to  leave  him,  and  he  be- 
came entirely  at  the  mercy  of  his  nephew." 
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Lieutenant  Richard  Gorgon,  his  sister*s  child, 
was  formerly  an  officer  in  th€  army,  but  had  been 
dismissed  for  insolence  to  his  superiors,  and  for 
general  misconduct;  and  now  by  a  fortuitous 
concurrence  of  circumstances  found  himself  next 
heir  to  the  baronetcy.  Since  his  appearance  at 
the  hall,  he  had  held  the  baronet  in  a  state  of 
surveillance,  and  used  him  cruelly,  giving  out  to 
the  neighbours  that  he  was  not  altogether  sane. 
He  had  discharged  all  the  old  servants  except 
Groby,  keeping  a  supply  totally  inadequate  for 
the  wants  of  the  mansion.  He  had  frequently 
guests  from  town,  and  kept  up  a  constant  riot  in 
the  place,  and  on  the  day  in  question,  being 
Christmas  day,  he  expected  several  of  his  friends 
to  dinner. 

*'  Seeing  the  baronet  is  getting  rapidly  worse," 
continued  Groby,  "  Mr.  Gorgon  has,  for  form's 
sake,  sent  to  London  for  a  physician." 

"  Indeed !"  said  Clavering :  "  is  he  a  physician 
known  to  him?" 

VOL.  II.  M 
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"No,  I  think  notj  your  honour,"  ans-wered 
Groby. 

"  Then  I  will  introduce  myself  as  the  physician. 
I  will  surprise  the  villain  in  his  revels.  "What 
is  the  name  of  the  doctor?" 

"I  took  the  letter,  and  saw  the  direction; 
Doctor  Willing  was  the  name,"  said  Groby. 

''  'Tis  well,"  said  Clavering.  "  Thank  God !" 
he  added  to  himself,  "  that  I  am  here !  Groby, 
my  faithful  fellow,  in  your  old  age  you  shall 
have  comfort  and  plenty." 

"  Sir,"  returned  the  man  deeply  afiected, 
"  Heaven  knows  I  am  too  happy ;  Heaven  alone 
can  tell  what  old  Groby  feels.  Sir,  sir,  may  old 
Groby  have  the  honour  to  ask  after  my  lady, 
and  have  you  any  son  that  old  Groby  may  nurse 
as  he  used  to  do  his  young  master?" 

An  expression  of  pain  crossed  Clavering' § 
face;  but  he  had  so  far  conquered  himself  and 
his  grief,  as  to  be  able  to  bear  the  thought  of 
his  last  bereavement  with  calmness  and  resigna- 
tion. 
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"  Groby,"  said  Clavering,  pointing  above  to 
the  skies,  '*  they  are  there  in  peace." 

"Indeed,  indeed!"  muttered  the  old  man, 
looking  aghast;  "  and  nurse,  where  is  she?" 

"There  also." 

"  And  you  are  alone?" 

"  Not  so,  Groby,"  said  Clavering  cheerfully ; 
"  I  can  never  be  alone  when  there  is  so  true  a 
heart  as  yours  to  sympathize  with  me.  Come, 
Groby,  I  will  go  round  to  the  hall  door.  In  the 
meantime,  come  hither,  Carolina,"  added  Claver- 
ing to  the  negro,  who  was  near,  "and  sluike 
hands  with  a  faithful  servant,  who  nursed  me  in 
my  boyhood,  perhaps  the  only  man  besides  my 
father,  who  has  given  a  thought  to  me  in  mv 
wanderings;  and,  Groby,  welcome  him  as  one 
who  has  been  my  trusted  companion,  and  indeed 
has  saved  my  life." 

Carolina  opened  his  mouth,  displaying  a  for- 
midable row  of  white  teeth  in  striking  contrast 
to  his  sable  and  shining  visage;  his  form  sliook 
with  delight,  and  he  walked  forward  and  seized 
M  2 
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in  his  big  fist  the  bony  hand  of  the  antiquated 
butler. 

"  Massa,"  said  the  negro,  with  emotion  in  his 
tones,  as  his  hat  fell  oiF,  "  massa,  dis  man  hab 
nussed  you  when  piccaninny?  Nice  ole  white 
man,  debil  if  he  ain't!  Dis  man  carry  little 
massa  'bout?  dare  say  teached  him  ride,  eh?" 

"  I  did,"  replied  the  old  man  feelingly,  sur- 
veying the  gigantic  black  with  curious  eyes. 

"  Teach  him  shoot — run — jump,  eh?" 

*'  I  did." 

"  Lor  a  golly !"  continued  the  negro,  still 
shaking  heartily  the  butler's  hand,  and  looking 
from  his  master  to  the  servant  as  he  spoke,  "  lor 
a  golly !  teach  him  all  dat  ?  and  teach  him  be 
good  little  boy  too,  eh?  shouldn't  be  s'prised." 

The  old  man  laughed. 

"  And  lub'd  massa  when  he  gone  away  ?  neber 
say  bad  tings  about  him  to  fader,  eh  ?" 

"  Never,"  said  the  other  emphatically. 

"  Not  a  bit  s'prised ;  for  a  white  man,  neber 
did  see  in  all  em  born  days  nicer  feller  critter — 
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nicer  little  ole  man;  you  want  me  shake  hands 
wid  good  ole  feller  critter? — eh,  massa?" 

"Yes,  Carolina." 

"  Dat  all  massa  want  dis  nigger  do  to  ole 
Bogy — sure?"  cried  the  negro,  looking  at  his 
master;  then  turning  his  head  to  Groby,  he  sur- 
veyed him  a  few  moments,  as  if  admiring  every 
lineament  of  his  benevolent  countenance,  or  trac- 
ing there  some  record  of  service  on  behalf  of  their 
mutual  protector. 

The  negro  drew  back,  opened  his  arms,  and 
said,  "Shake  hands  enuflf  wid  ole  Bogy?  nice 
feller  critter,  eh !  dat  neber  satisfy  dis  nigger !  I 
hug  ole  Bogy — I  hug  him ! "  and  lie  caught  the 
butler  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  affectionately  his 
wizened  face,  actually  lifting  him  up  in  his  arms 
as  easily  as  he  would  have  lifted  a  child,  to  the 
amusement,  and  we  hope  gratification,  of  his  new 
acquaintance. 

"  Now  we  great  friends,  me  and  Bogy ;  so, 
massa,  while  you  go  and  see  fader — make  fader 
comfortable,  dis  nigger  go  wid  old  Bogy  to  the 
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Icitchen;  dare  I  see  what  debil  big  puddiu'  like; 
and  ole  Bogy  gib  someting  to  friend  Carolina — 
eat; — debil  hungry — cold  frosty  morning  dis — 
eh,  Bogy?" 

"Groby/'said  his  master,  as  the  individual 
referred  to  scarcely  seemed  to  approve  of  his 
being  designated  after  a  nameless  personage. 

"Can't  announce  it,  massa;  Bogy  am  nearest 
dis  man  possible  say." 

"Well,  well,  Groby,  you  must  not  mind  it; 
but  Carolina,  hear  me." 

"Yes,  massa,"  said  the  negro,  becoming  in  a 
moment  all  attention. 

"  Until  I  give  you  further  instruction,  you 
will  say  that  I  am  Doctor  Willing,  physician, 
from  London,  come  purposely  to  attend  Sir 
Morton  Clavering;  know  nothing  further  of  your- 
self or  me;  do  you  hear?" 

"  Sartain,  sure,  massa,"  and  the  negro  repeated 
the  name ;  "  got  to  forget  all  we  hab  been,  massa  ? 
See  'xactly ;  Bogy,  hear  what  massa  say  ?  pay 
tic'lar  'tention,  for  my  massa  neber  say  noting 
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dat  am  not  wonderful  right.  I  say,"  said  Caro- 
lina, more  seriously,  "you  no  doctor  fader,  hope? 
cure  feber  and  agy,  massa,  dis  nigger  know;  but 
fader's  complaint  different,  I  guess." 

"  Never  fear,  Carolina,  only  recollect  to  every 
one  you  make  the  answer  I  gave  you.  In  the 
mean  time,  Groby,  you  will  take  a  note  from  me 
privately  to  Doctor " 

So  bidding  Carolina  follow  him,  he  went  round 
to  the  hall  door  and  knocked.  It  was  opened 
by  a  servant  maid.  Ckvering  announced  him- 
self as  Dr.  Willing,  and  was  ushered  forthwith 
into  the  chamber  of  the  invalid. 
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CHAPTER  XTI. 


Since  Lieutenant  Richard  Gorgon  had  been  a 
resident  at  the  house  he  had  placed  Sir  Morton 
Clavering  under  care  of  a  nurse  of  his  own 
providing — a  tall,  brawny  woman,  who,  in  con- 
sideration of  a  comfortable  home  and  good  living, 
with  no  great  pity,  was  willing  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  of  attending  upon  the  baronet,  who 
for  the  last  two  years  had  been  in  a  state  verging 
on  second  childishness,  occasionally  accompanied 
with  loss  of  reason. 

Mrs.  Abigail  Huggles  was  naturally  an  un- 
feeling woman ;  but,  having  no  particular  liking 
to  her  employer,  she  was  more  tender  to  the  old 
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man  than  really  pleased  Gorgon;  and  though 
with  a  wink  of  the  eye,  meant  to  imply  a  very 
questionable  desire,  he  bade  her  take  the  most 
especial  care  of  his  uncle,  and  when  he  became 
baronet  he  would  reward  her  according  to  her 
deserts, — she  being  better  pleased  with  her 
present  comfortable  quarters,  had  no  wish  to 
hurry  the  old  man  faster  than  time  was  taking 
him  to  the  grave,  not  placing  much  faith  in  her 
employer's  promise  of  a  greater  reward  in  the 
event  of  his  death.  So  whilst  she  was  doing 
what  she  could  to  prolong  the  Baronet's 
residence  in  this  spliere,  Lieutenant  Gorgon  was 
becoming  more  and  more  impatient  for  his 
dismissal,  which  was  made  evident  to  the  under- 
standing of  Mrs.  Huggles  by  his  frequent  and 
repeated  enquiries  after  the  health  of  the  invalid, 
and  in  return,  it  being  her  interest  to  conciliate 
her  employer,  she  answered  him  generally  in  one 
uniform  phrase  that  the  poor  soul  was  sinking 
fast,  and  she  could  not  tell  how  soon  his  friends 
would  have  to  follow  the  poor  dear  soul's  body  to 
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the  grave."  Then  it  Avas  that  good  Lieutenant 
Gorgon  would  shake  Mrs.  Huggle's  hand,,  and 
protest  that  whatever  happened,  he  must  be 
resigned  to  the  will  of  Providence,  and  that  God 
would  reward  her  for  her  attention  to  his  afflicted 
uncle. 

Mrs.  Haggles  was  a  hard  featured,  but 
tolerably  good-looking  woman,  and  this  morning 
expecting  a  celebrated  physician  from  town,  had 
arrayed  herself  in  her  newest,  and  Avhich  she 
considered  her  most  becoming  and  fashionable 
garb — a  flashing  red  merino  dress,  adorned  with 
divers  full  flounces.  A  high  conical  cap  sur- 
mounted her  head,  trimmed  with  scarlet  ribbon, 
two  long  strings  of  which  flaunted  to  her  waist. 
Her  petticoats  were  shorter  than  she  usually 
wore  them,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
to  the  best  advantage  a  very  thick  instep,  and  a 
large,  though  as  Mrs.  Huggles  thought,  a 
handsome  shaped  foot,  which  she  planted  on  the 
ground,  not  in  a  mincing  manner,  as  if  "  trip- 
ping it  on  the  light  fantastic  toe,"  but,  as  Cobbett 
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with  exquisite  taste  described  it — '^  with  a 
clomp;"  which  Mrs.  Huggles  supposed  to  be 
indicative  of  a  woman  of  business,  and  consi- 
dered the  essence  of  perfection.  Iler  strongly 
marked  countenance  was  rendered  more  brazen 
and  luminous  than  usual  by  the  fiery  hue  cast 
upon  it  by  her  flaming  apparel.  When  first  she 
honoured  the  Baronet  with  her  especial  care,  she 
paid  him  marked  respect  as  befitted  their 
difference  of  station;  and  though  she  took 
coffee  or  tea,  or  chocolate,  in  his  chamber,  it  was 
invariably  at  a  little  table  hidden  by  the  curtains 
some  distance  from  his  own;  but  now,  as  time 
and  increasing  familiarity  led  her  to  conclude 
as  the  result  of  her  profound  cogitations,  that  a 
sick  Baronet  was  very  much  like  any  other  man 
.that  was  sick, — that  his  presence  was  by  no 
means  dangerous, — that  she  was  as  good  as  he 
was  in  all  respects, — and  that  as  far  as  bodily 
constitution  was  concerned  she  was  indeed  his 
superior — she  had  come  to  the  conclusion  to 
favour  the  baronet  by  her  presence  at  the  break- 
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fast  table.  She  was  particularly  pleased  by  the 
delicate  attentions  paid  her  by  the  Baronet  when 
in  his  better  humours;  for  at  times  he  would 
fancy  her  some  lady  of  title  who  had  come  to 
visit  him,  and  treat  her  with  respect  accordingly, 
and  he  would  imagine  that  most  of  the  scenes  of 
his  boyhood  were  being  re-enacted,  and  that 
Mrs.  Huggles  was  some  companion  of  those 
gleesome  times. 

The  chamb(  r  of  the  Baronet  was  a  spacious 
oak-panelled  apartment,  with  heavy  velvet  cur- 
tains hanging  from  the  lofty  windows,  overlook- 
ing a  beauteous  scene  of  vale  and  woodland,  which 
Mrs.  Huggles  in  her  happier  moments  would  pro- 
nounce "  splendacious.'^ 

Sir  Morton  Clavering  was  seated  in  a  spacious 
easy  chair  arrayed  in  a  costly  dressing  gown, 
gazing  vacantly  upon  the  fire,  and  moving  about 
his  fingers  mechanically,  sometimes  as  if  beating 
time  to  music,  at  others  waving  his  hand,  as  if 
denouncing  some  opponent  at  the  other  side  of 
the  house. 
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He  had  lucid  moments  at  intervals,  but  they 
were  rare  and  far  apart,  and  when  they  did 
happen  they  brought  with  them  such  a  conscious- 
ness and  appreciation  of  his  wretched  position, 
as  to  cause  a  speedy  relapse.  Mrs.  Huggles 
could  pretty  well  tell  when  these  events  might  be 
expected,  as  for  a  short  time  previously  a  more 
than  usual  languor  would  steal  over  the  poor 
gentleman, — a  desire  for  sleep, — -conversation  of 
a  mixed  character,  and  somewhat  more  connected 
than  usual, — with  a  general  yielding  of  manner; 
at  which  periods  Mrs.  Huggles  used  to  be  rather 
uneasy,  fearing  his  mental  faculties  might  be 
perfectly  restored,  and  her  occupation,  like 
Othello's,  gone;  but  when,  to  her  scarce  sup- 
pressed delight,  the  baronet  relapsed  into  his  fits 
of  unconsciousness,  she  would  mutter  on  such 
occasions,  and,  doubtless,  with  heartfelt  satisfac- 
tion,— ''  Well,  thank  God !  he's  all  right  again 
now,  and  I  can  take  my  cup  of  tea  in  peace." 

The  baronet,  to  all  appearance,  seemed  a  hale 
and  hearty  man,  and  save  an  expression  of  wild- 
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ness  in  his  eyes,  and  a  certain  weakness  of  body 
that  accompanied  his  malady,  he  would  have  been 
thought  by  a  casual  observer  to  be  in  excellent 
health.  His  eyes  were  now  sparkling  as  Mrs. 
Haggles  answered  a  knock  at  the  chamber  door, 
and  took  from  a  maid-servant  the  tea  things 
bright  and  burnished,  and  placed  them  on  the 
table,  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  the  tea-pot 
smoking  and  sending  forth  the  perfume  of  the 
imperial  leaf. 

"  Susey,"  said  Mrs.  Haggles  to  the  maid  who 
awaited  her  orders. 

"  Yes,  marm,"  quickly  replied  the  servant 
girl,  for  she  made  the  other  domestics  pay  her 
great  respect,  as  she  had  informed  them  in  an 
harangue  in  the  servants'  hall,  that  to  attend 
upon  the  good  baronet  was  an  office  only  reserved 
for  one  especially  befitted  and  gifted  by  nature 
for  that  important  situation.  "  For,"  said  she, 
.  "  to  hact  onorably  do  require  presence  of  mind 
as  one  thing,  hinwariable  nice  temper  as  another, 
-delicate  and  unexceptionable  behaviour  as  ano- 
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ther,  and  strength  of  body,  in  case  of  outbreak, 
as  another;  and  without  these  qualifications  in 
the  hindiwidual  totally  hired  for  that  special 
purpose,  ol  tenderly  nurturing  and  settling 
easily  a  poor  dear  rich  gentleman,  who  didn't 
mean  no  harm  to  nobody,  and  couldn't  help  it 
neither, — a  hindiwidual  ought  not  to  be  hac- 
cepted;  well,"  she  continued,  "feller  servants, 
seeing  that  this  lady  Abigail  ITuggles  was  hired, 
knowing  all  those  qualities  was  to  be  found 
united  in  her  person,  Abigail  Huggles  must  be 
treated  by  her  friends  as  holding  a  higher  sta- 
tion than  they  did,  while  she  held  it;  and  should 
the  place  be  given  to  one  of  them  instead  of  her, 
she  should  pay  that  person  the  same  respect  that 
she  should  insist  should  be  paid  to  her;  for," 
said  she,  "  to  preserve  the  temper  necessary  to 
fit  me  for  the  situation  I  know  myself  competent 
to  fill  with  honour  to  myself,  no  one  must  cross 
Abigail  ITuggles;  if  they  does — not  meaning  no 
ofience, — Abigail  Huggles,  as  she  has  been  taught 
to  do,  having  been  brought  up  by  a  mother  that 
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had  the  fear  of  Heaven  instilled  into  her  by  a 
priest,  for  supplying  him  with  potatoes  for  him- 
self and  family  when  the  crop  failed, — Abigail 
Huggles,  I  say,  will  have  her  spite  of  them — she 
will ;  and  that  kind-hearted  Abigail, — for  she  is 
a  kind-hearted  creature  if  she's  taken  care  of, 
and  don't  want  for  nothink,  and  nobody  says 
nothink  to  parvarse  or  aggravate  her, — to  keep 
up  her  strength,  must  be  tended  on  as  a  lady 
should,  and  never  be  stinted  in  her  wine,  meat, 
fowls,  a  little  brandy,  if  required  to  restore  her 
spirits;  home-made  bread, — not  from  the  baker's 
— she  warn't  going  to  eat  sawdust  and  alum, — 
not  she! — spicy  home-made  bread;  and  she'd 
say  a  good  word  for  those  who  took  care  on 
her ;  if  any  on  'em  didn't  do  it,  she'd  spit**,  'em ;" 
so  finishing  by  saying  that  "she  meant  no  offence, 
but  her  kindest  love  to  all;,  and  though  she  was 
so  big  and  strong  she  could  knock  down  any  two 
women  that  attempted  to  oppose  her,  and 
wouldn't  mind  doing  it  again,  and  wouldn't 
tread  upon  a  worm,  nor  hurt  a  fly,"  she  departed, 
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gaining  her  object  of  frightening  the  servants, 
who  ever  since  had  obeyed  her  obsequiously; 
and,  as  the  heir  seemed  to  treat  her  with  con- 
sideration, she  had  it  all  her  own  way. 

In  answer  to  the  servant's  "  Yes,  marm,"  Mrs. 
Huggles  said,  "  Susey,  what's  in  the  larder,  child, 
fit  for  the  baronet's  breakfast:  poor  man,  he's 
very  hungry." 

"Yes,  I  am,"  was  heard  in  the  hoarse  voice  of 
the  baronet,  starting  tire  girl,  who  drew  back 
further  from  the  door. 

"  It's  getting  ready.  Sir  Morton,"  obsequiously 
returned  Mrs.  Abigail  Huggles :  "  have  patience, 
there's  a  dear  sir." 

"  Oh ! "  returned  the  baronet,  not  seeming 
very  well  pleased  with  the  delay. 

"  Ah!  Susey,"  said  Mrs.  Huggles,  whispering? 
''had  sich  an  awful  night  of  it:  nearly  knocked 
me  down  three  times.  However,  I  mastered 
him,  as  I  could  you,  Susey :  come,  girl,  don't  be 
frightened,  I  merely  say  as  I  could ;  he's  very 
hungry,   poor   dear  soul,  this   morning,   and   in 
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spite  of  his  raving  and  obstroperousness,  must  be 
fed  up  well; — so,  Susey,  bring  up  the — ;  what 
did  you  say  there  was  girl?" 

"  There's  a  nice  ham,  marm,  just  cut,  roast 
fowls,  tongue,  and  some  cold  pheasant,  marm." 

"  And  what  else,  gal  ?  " 

"  Pigeon  pie,  and — " 

"What  else?" 

"  Nothing,  marm." 

"What!  no  rolls?  no  hot  rolls!" 

"No,  marm;  Mr.  Gorgon  wanted  Groby  to 
get  ready  the  horse,  and  he  couldn't  go  for 
them." 

"  What  do  you  tell  me,  hussey  ?  Didn't  I 
pitickly  order  hot  rolls  last  night?  I'll  break 
that  wizzened  yeller-faced  old  man's  bald  head, 
when  I  come  down,  I  will ;  then  bring  up  all  the 
pervisions  :  come,  quick  ;  and  here — mind — I 
had  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  the  old  man  last 
night,  drat  him — and  I've  lost  a  little  of  my 
strength — so,  take  care,  I  have  a  bottle  of  old 
wine  put  out  for  me,  do  you  hear?  mind  it's  old, 
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and  crusty;  I  shall  know  by  the  wintage;  and 
now  bring  me  up  the  ham  and  things,  for  the  old 
gentleman's  greedy  this  morning;  and  I  must  try 
and  pick  a  bit  to  keep  up  my  strength,  for  this 
is  a  very  trying  situation,  and  I  require  constant 
support;  if  I  hadn't  one  of  the  best  constitutions, 
it  would  really  be  impossible  to  stand  it." 

Mrs.  Iluggles  having  delivered  herself  of  this 
lengthy  order,  the  girl  departed,  and  she  re-en- 
tered the  room ;  and  taking  the  tea-pot  in  her 
hand,  seated  lierself  down  in  another  easy  chair 
opposite  the  baronet,  and  looking  him  steadily 
in  the  face  said,  as  she  tossed  the  ribbons  from 
her  shoulder : 

"  How's  the  old — old — old  dear,  this  morn- 
ing?" 

"  How  should  I  be  ?"  he  answered,  angrily. 

"  The  old — old  dear's  got  out  of  bed  the  wrong 
way." 

"  Come,  come,  let's  have  breakfast,"  said  the 
baronet,  "  I  must  get  it  over.  I  have  to  be  at 
the  Iiouse  this  morning  to  vote  against  the  repeal 
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of  the  duty  on  snuff,  and  Fve  got  a  speech  ready 
that  will  startle  the  opposition ;  besides,  I  must 
make  some  little  arrangements  respecting  my 
son's — my  eldest  son's  departure  for  India." 

"  Oh !  yer  on  that  tack  again,  are  you?  Well, 
thank  God  !"  said  Mrs.  Huggles,  as  she  rose  to 
open  the  door,  and  take  the  articles  of  the  girl, 
who  had  just  arrived  with  them  on  a  tray, 
"  thank  God!  he's  all  right  again  now  !  Come, 
come,"  said  she,  cutting  liuge  slices  of  the  ham, 
helping  herself  plentifully  *  to  portions  of  the 
fowl  and  other  viands,  so  as  to  fill  almost  her 
own  plate,  and  pushing  towards  the  baronet  a 
smaller  portion,  "  devour  that,  old  gentleman, 
and  then  we'll  go:  to  the  House  together  and 
wote;"  and  she  swallowed  a  large  slice  of  ham, 
and  sipped  a  cup  of  tea;  "wote — for  what  was 
it?  Old  parliament  man,  eh?  Snuff?  Ah! 
that  reminds  me  that  Abigail  Huggles  enjoys  her 
pinch,"  and  she  helped  herself  to  one  from  a 
deep  box  that  she  kept  in  a  recess  in  which 
articles  were  sometimes  stowed  away  ready  for 
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removal,  whenever  she  got  the  chance  of  a  walk 
out,  as  she  observed,  to  enjoy  the  breezes. 

"  Woman  !  woman !"  said  the  baronet,  calmlv 
rising  from  his  chair,  and  turning  upon  her  a 
countenance  whereon  indignation  was  expressed, 
"  woman !  woman !  when  I  consider  but  for  an 
instant  how  I  have  been  treated  here — " 

Mrs.  Huggles  began  to  fear  a  lucid  interval, 
but  she  bore  the  apprehension  with  her  usual 
heroic  firmness.  "Eh?"  she  said,  still  keeping 
her  eye  upon  him. 

"  How  I  have  been  treated  here,"  continued 
the  old  man  vehemently,  "  by  those  who  have 
no  right  to  control  my  actions;  who,  on  pre- 
tence of  saving  me  from  the  committal  of  rash 
acts,  which  you  know  from  our  long  intimacy 
are  foreign  to  my  nature — " 

"  Gracious  ! "  mumbled  she,  "  if  he  should  be 
coming  round,  what'U  become  of  Abigail 
Huggles?" 

"  I  say,"  resumed  the  baronet,  "  that  the 
sooner  we  fly  from  this  prison  house,  and  throw 
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ourselves  at  tlie  foot  of  tlie  throne,  or  plunge 
into  the  lava  of  boiling  Etna,  and  mingle  with 
its  flames  for  ever — I  say — " 

"  Oh !  dear,"  exclamed  Mrs.  Huggles  with  a 
sigh  which  seemed  to  relieve  her;  for  the  last 
few  words  had  had  a  vivifying  effect. —  "thank 
God!  he's  all  right  again  now;  come  sit  down 
or  I'll  make  you,"  she  said,  as  she  rose  from  her 
chair,  and  walked  with  a  determined  and  rapid 
step  towards  him.  He  sank  cowed  in  a  moment, 
and  became  suddenly  lost  in  abstraction, 

"  Dear  me !"  said  Mrs.  Huggles,  as  she  helped 
herself  to  sundry  further  portions  of  the  deli- 
cious viands  before  her, — "he  quite  sets  my  heart 
a  thumping.  There's  no  knowing  how  long  he's 
likely  to  be  mad  ,  sometimes  one  thinks  he'll 
get  quiteround;  these  ups  and  downs  makes  poor 
Abigail  quite  narvous;  but,  thank  God!  he's  all 
right  again  now!"  The  baronet  took  his  meal 
silently,  and  fixed  his  eyes  intently  upon  the  fire. 
Suddenly  a  loud  "rat — tat — tat"  was  heard  at 
the  door.     It  seemed  to  come  upon  the  ears  of 
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the  baronet  with  astounding  effect.  He  started 
lip  in  liis  chair,  and  so  energetic  was  liis  move- 
ment, and  so  collected  was  he  in  appearance,  that 
Mrs.  Huggles  rose  and  caught  hold  of  the  collar 
of  his  coat;  but  he  gave  a  scream  that  resounded 
through  the  house,  exclaiming,  as  he  pressed  his 
hands  to  his  head,  and  was  about  making  for  the 
door, — 

*'  That's  his  knock !  that's  his  knock !  mj  son's 
— my  Edmund's  !" — and  he  fell  down  instantly 
in  a  swoon  or  fit,  as  footsteps  were  heard  ap- 
proaching the  room. 

As  Mrs.  Huggles  was  endeavouring  to  assist 
the  baronet  to  his  legs,  the  door  opened,  and 
Groby  ushered  in  Clavering,  announcing  him  as 
Dr.  Willing,  who,  seeing  the  prostrate  form  of 
his  parent,  walked  hastily  towards  him,  and 
with  emotion  he  could  scarce  conceal,  asked  the 
nurse  how  it  was  Sir  Morton  Clavering  was  in 
this  state? 

"  I  expect,"  said  she,  her  face  red  with  vexa- 
tion and  exertion  in  endeavouring  to  lilt  the  old 
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gentleman — "  that  he's  either  in  his  tantrums, 
doctor, — or  else  he's  got  a  fit;  he's  been,''  said 
she,  curtesying,  as  the  supposed  doctor  eyed  her 
with  a  severe  glance, — "  all  the  blessed  mornin' 
wery  rumpacious ;  and  on  hearin'  a  knock  at  the 
front  door  just  now,  he  screeched  out  arfully, 
'  that's  his  knock,  that's  my  son's,  my  Edmund's 
knock,' — mad  about  one  of  his  dead  sons  I  sup- 
pose,— and  he  fell  down  whop,  doctor." 

"  Send  up  my  man  instantly,"  said  the  doctor 
to  the  old  servant,  who  was  near. 

For  a  minute  or  two  Clavering  was  nearly  over- 
come, and  was  several  times  on  the  point  of  say- 
ing "  Father."  He  was  relieved  from  his  sus- 
pense as  to  the  condition  of  his  parent,  by  his 
exhibiting  slow  signs  of  returning  consciousness, 

He  bade  the  woman  bring  a  pillow,  which  he 
placed  under  the  baronet's  head,  as  he  lay  stretched 
on  the  ground.  He  looked  with  a  singular  ex- 
pression upon  his  father's  face,  on  which  though 
some  lines  of  age  had  been  added,  were  still  im- 
pressed those  loved  features  that  brought  back  to 
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his  son's  mind  the  recollection  of  early  and  loo'^ 
cherished  associations. 

"  Has  he  been  for  any  length  of  time  in  tliis 
condition,  Mrs.  — •  what's  your  name,  good 
woman?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Abigail  Haggles, — at  your  service,  sir," 
replied  she,  curtseying  again, — "  about  two  years 
the  poor  dear  souFs  been  in  this  arful  way;  wery 
mad  sir,  wery  mad,  sir;  and  I  do  really  think,  sir, 
that  if  Abigail  Huggles  hadn't  been  hired  to  take 
care  on  him,  poor  dear  soul,  (and  she  wiped  her 
eyes) — he'd  ha'  been  an  angel,  sir,  by  this  time. 
He'd  made  a  handsome  corpse,"  added  she,  ob- 
serving that  the  doctor's  eyes  were  fixed  intently 
upon  the  invalid's  features,  and  supposing,  he 
was  admiring  his  still  rather  fine  -form  with  a  pro  - 
fessional  eye; — ^'Lord,"  she  continued  to  herself, 
seeing  the  baronet  lay  motionless,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  movement  of  his  bands;  *'  I  hope 
to  goodness  the  old  wretch  ain't  a  goin'  off  yet, 
and  Abigail  Huggles  be  turned  out  at  Christmas 
time,  too,  when  everybody — as  can  be — is  com- 
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fortable  and  liappj.  Oh,  gracious  !"  screamed  she 
tossing  her  head  back  in  alarm,  as  she  observed 
the  substantial  apparition  of  a  black  man  at 
the  door,  with  two  staring  eyes,  and  displaying  a 
set  of  pearly  grinders  that  quite  for  a  moment 
alarmed  her.  The  stalwart  form  of  the  negro 
entered  stealthily,  and  whispered  to  Clavering 
who  motioned  him  to  stand  aside,  which  he  did, 
surveying  first  the  figure  of  the  invalid,  then  the 
big  woman  before  him,  as  he  ejaculated  in  a  low 
tone, 

"  Debil  hag  dat !  " 

The  lady  so  named  at  the  same  time  said  to 
herself  "  What  a  handsome  black  man  to  be 
sure! " 

And  she  deigned  a  smile,  for  which  he  granted 
her  a  grin  that  made  her  tremble.  She  how- 
ever turned  a  pitying  glance  upon  her  patient, 
and  said  "What  shall  I  do,  Doctor?  Poor  dear 
soul !  Ah !  he*s  opening  his  eyes.  He  hasn't  got 
a  fit,  has  he,  doctor?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not,"  answered  the  gentleman 
addressed. 
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"  And  do  you  think  the  poor  dear  soul  will 
live?" 

"  I  see  no  danger,"  replied  Clavering,  "  at  pre- 
sent, but  I  fear  his  mind  is  quite  gone." 

The  countenmce  of  Mrs.  Huggles  brightened 
with  satisfaction  at  this  cheering  news;  and 
she  remarked  as  she  clasped  her  hands, — "  Thank 
God !  I'm  all  right  again  now  !  Ah  !  sir,  I  never 
was  with  a  man  so  very  mad." 

^'  You  lie,  woman,"  exclaimed  the  Baronet 
suddenly,  in  a  vcicc  that  betokened  no  little 
strength  of  lungs,  raising  himself  upon  his  elbow 
and  surveying  her  with  a  glance  that  might  have 
alarmed  a  female  of  less  nerve  than  herself;  but 
she  placed  her  arms  a-kimbo,  and  shaking  her 
head,  said,  as  she  ground  her  teeth,  smiling 
askance  at  Clavering,  as  much  as  to  say — ''  you 
see  he's  got  his  master, — you'd  better  mind  what 
you're  a  say  in',  or  you'll  get  it,  I  tell  you." 

*' Braggart!  would  you  <lcfy  me?"  continued 
the  Baronet  staring  more  fiercely  at  her,  "  I  say 
you  lie?  There  are   many   madder  than  I  ever 
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was;  many  now  that  are  threading  the  streets  of 
our  metropolis,  and  spouting  lies  in  Parliament 
that  are  more  mad  than  I  have  ever  been, — and 
only  that  the  public  are  madder  than  they  are, 
— they  go  free,  whilst  I  am  shut  up  here  with  a 
brawling  woman  to  control  my  actions,  and 
watch  every  movement  I  make.  I  know  how 
it  is,  you  would  prevent  me  voting  on  the  motion, 
for  the  doing  away  with  all  old  hags,  but  there'll 
be  plenty  of  them  there  to  carry  it  through ; — so 
your  labour's  lost." 

"  Poor  man!  you  see  how' it  is,  doctor?"  said 
Mrs.  Abigail,  as  she  leaned  against  the  bed  post, 
feeling  quite  composed  in  spite  of  her  patient's 
threatening  looks — "  thank  God !  he's  all  right 
again  now." 

But  she  was  startled  from  her  composure  by  a 
quiet  laugh  from  the  Baronet,  who  changed  his 
stern  look  to  one  of  sarcastic  merriment,  and 
casting  a  single  glance  at  Clavering,  he  said, 
'*  Ah  !  I  suppose  you  are  the  doctor.  Well, 
sir,  we'll  confer  together;  but  lift  my  chair,  Pm 
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weak,  good  doctor,  and  my  poor  head  at  times 
feels  very  queer;  help  me,  I  am  afraid  that  I 
have  liad  a  fit,  have  I  not?" 

"  No,  sir,"  said  Clavering,  "  merely  swooned ; 
some  past  recollection  crossed  your  mind,  and 
affected  you;  it  vras  concerning  a  son,  I  believe^. 

Here,   Carolina,    assist  my  fa ,   assist    Sir 

Morton  to  his  chair.'^ 

The  black  came  forward  quickly,  and  pushing 
aside  Mrs.  Iluggles,  who  had  advanced  to  render 
help,  they  placed  the  baronet  in  his  chair,  that 
lady  all  the  time  wondering  at  his  consistency  of 
speech,  but  knowing  how  acute  insane  people 
were  on  many  points — very  often  on  all  but  one 
— she  supposed  that  he  was  collecting  his  scat- 
tered wits  to  persuade  the  doctor  he  was  not  in- 
sane. Ckvering,  however,  saw  that  his  parent' 
mind  was  unhinged,  yet  a  faint  hope  crossed  him 
that  management  only  was  required  to  restore 
him. 

"  I  thank  you,    sir,"  said  Sir  Morton,  when 
seated  in  his  easy  chair :  "  have  you  breakfasted, 
N  5 
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doctor?  if  not,  let  me  prevail  upon  you  to  take 
something.  I  could  pick  a  Lit  myself,  for  at 
breakfast  that  woman,  though  she  devoured 
enough  for  a  regiment,  took  care  that  I,  the 
master  of  the  house  and  all,  should  have  but  a 
scanty  supply." 

"Lord  sakes!  Doctor,  do  you  hear  that?" 
cried  Mrs.  Iluggles,  with  indignation  in  her 
manner, — "  do  you  hear  what  he  says?  Why  I 
hardly  eat  a  bit,  and  as  for  ham, — the  old 
cormorant?  he  polished  the  bones  like  nothink! 
Oh  !  the  parvarse  creature !" 

"  Gently,  my  good  woman,"  said  Clavering 
sternly,  "  The  keeper  of  a  mad  ma  i,  as  you 
term  this  gentleman,  who  is  as  sane  as  you  are, 
should  be  able,  at  all  times,  to  preserve  her 
temper." 

She  was  about  to  give  vent  to  further  indig- 
nant expresions,  when  Clavering  took  her  on  one 
side  and  said — 

''  Mrs.  Huggles,  the  doctor  must  humour  his 
patient  ;     we     understand     each     other,    Mrs. 
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Haggles.  Come,  come,  he  must  instantly  have 
some  lunch; — tea  and  toast  with  a  fowl  will  suit 
the  case." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  Baronet  whose  acute  sense  of 
hearing  had  caught  the  mention  of  eatables, 
"nothing  better,  my  dear  sir,  nothing  better; — 
so  be  quiet,  Mother  Iluggles," — and  the  Baronet 
apparently  forgetting  all  about  the  knocking  at 
the  door  that  so  alarmed  him,  rubbed  his  hands 
by  the  fire,  and  seemed  rejoiced  at  the  idea  of  a 
second  breakfast. 

Mrs.  Huggles,  who  could  always  understand 
when  properly  spoken  to,  as  she  considered  it, 
replied  to  the  doctor's  orders  with  a  curtsey, 
and  a  willing  smile,  feeling  again  confirmed  in 
her  mind,  inasmuch  as  the  assertion  of  the 
doctor's, — that  the  baronet  was  as  sane  as  her- 
self,—  wa^,  a  mere  blind  to  the  poor  dear  soul, 
and  that  he  was  all  right  again  now;  having 
also  an  inclination  at  all  times  for  '*  a  bit  of 
something  to  eat" — as  she  expressed  it, — she 
informed   Clavering  that  if  he  would  stay  with 
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her  patient  till  she  could  get  it  ready,  she  would 
go  to  the  kitchen  and  prepare  it  immediately. 
Noticing  old  Groby  in  the  room,  Mrs.  Huggles 
in  an  impudent  tone  bade  him  "  take  himself  off, 
and  not  come  up  her  clean  stairs  with  his  dirty 
boots;"  but  Clavering  stating  that  he  required 
him  to  bear  a  note  to  a  doctor,  a  friend  of  his 
in  the  neighbourhood  whom  he  should  like  to 
consult,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  allow  him  to 
remain.  As  she  was  leaving  the  room,  Clavering 
inquired  what  physician  had  been  attending  the 
Baronet. 

"  jot  nobody,  sir,  for  a  long  time,  Mr. 
Gorgon — that's  the  gent,  sir,  that's  the  old 
man's  heir, — and  a  nice  dear  good-hearted 
gentleman  he  is,  did  send  a  chemist  when  he 
was  first  took  mad,  but  the  medicine  he  gave 
was  making  the  poor  dear  sould  worse,  and  he 
vowed  he'd  never  have  a  doctor  again  to  him, 
and  it  was  on  account  of  some  neighbours  saying 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  physician  to  see  him, 
and  seeing  that  the  poor  old  man, his  dear  uncle, 
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was  getting  weaker,  and  not  thinking,  that  even 
if  a  doctor  did  come,  he  could  live  long,  and  the 
dear  good  man  sent  for  you." 

"  Heaven  reward  him!"  answered  Clavering, 
shuddering  inwardly;  "  I  see  exactly  how  it  is; 
fetch  up  the  lunch  quickly  ;  you  will  not  lose  by 
your  attention,  Mrs.  Iluggles."  , 

Mrs.  Huggles  went  down  stairs,  and  Clavering, 
whispering  to  Groby,  bade  him  fetch  writing 
materials;  he  wrote  a  note,  and  directed  Gruby 
to  hasten  with  it  to  a  medical  practitioner  who 
resided  in  tlie  vilhige;  he  then  seated  himself 
opposite  his  parent,  who  inclined  his  head  cour- 
teously. Carolina  stood  behind,  and  when  Sir 
Morton  caught  sight  of  the  negro  he  examined 
him  curiously. 

"  My  servant,  sir,"  said  Clavering,  noticing 
his  look. 

"  As  fine  a  negro  as  ever  I  saw,"  remarked 
the  baronet,  feeling  at  liis  breast  for  something; 
*'  dear  me  !  I  used  to  wear  an  eye  glass.  Is  he 
African?" 
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"  Yes,  massa,"  quickly  returned  Carolina, 
"  dat  am  he, — serbent  to  Dr.  Killing, — great 
musician  from  London ;  dat's  him ;  hope  you  no 
worse,  saar?  berry  happy  to  see  you;  massa 
terrible  glad." 

"Be  silent,  Carolina,"  said  Clavering;  "you 
must  excuse  my  servant's  freedom,  Sir  Morton; 
he  is  too  much  indulged." 

"  An  amusing  fellow,  i'  faith.  I  like  him, — 
speaks  his  mind,"  returned  the  invalid;  "a  fine 
specimen  of  his  species.  Come  nearer,  my  man, 
let  me  inspect  you  upon  a  closer  view.  You  are 
such  a  servant  as  I  should  like  to  have  had  in 
my  prosperous  years;  you  would  have  stood  by 
me." 

*'  Dat  rio  mistake,  dat !"  exclaimed  the  black ; 
"I'd  ha'  licked  all  creation  for  you,  saar;  I 
would,  just  as  I've  done  for — for  Dr.  Killing, 
debil  if  I  wouldn't." 

The  baronet  got  up  and  stood  beside  the 
negro,  who  fearlessly  stepped  forward  towards 
him.     He  placed  his  hand  upon  the  negro's  head, 
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as  if  to  measure  his  height  witli  his  own,  and  re- 
marked c-ilmly, — '^  Taller  than  myself  by  many 
inches!  Ah!  I  was  a  good  six  feet  oncej  trouble 
or  something — but  what  it  is  I  know  not,  has 
brought  me  down.  You  must  be  six  feet  three, 
zounds!  you  must!'' 

"I'm  mighty  big,  f[ider — hem! — saar,  I  mean; 
big  enuff  to  lick  all  dem  dat  say  anyting  again 
you,  saar;  so  tell  ebery  one  ob  dem  dat  come 
near  dis  nigger." 

"Ah!  ah!  ah!  you're  a  fine  fellow  i'  faith. 
Zounds  !  but  you  are  indeed  !  I  remember  when 
Lord  Indiana  came  home  from  his  tour  in  North 
America,  he  brought  back  with  him  a  man  very 
similar  in  appearance  to  your  servant,  sir.  I 
recollect  we  had  a  discussion  as  to  the  difference 
of  capacity  of  mind  in  the  negro  and  other  races. 
I  think  we  agreed  that  the  educating  of  a  few 
generations  successively  would  make  the  negroes 
equal  to  Europeans.  What  do  you  think,  doc. 
tor?" 

"I   am   decidedly   of  your   opinion,   sir;  and 
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have  arrived  at  that  conclusion  by  personal 
and  painful  experience;  indeed,  when  in 
America" — 

"  Doctor  from  London,"  whispered  the  negro, 
nudging  him  from  behind  his  chair. 

"  Many  of  my  friends  have  said  that  they 
arrived  at  the  same  conclusion." 

'« Indeed,"  rejoined  the  Baronet,  "  and  yet  en- 
lightened people  expect  to  see  developed  in  the 
negro  character  the  same  perfectiveness,  without 
education,  as  is  the  result  of  education  in  the 
paler  species  of  God's  creatures ! " 

"It  is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  case,  Sir  Mor- 
ton," answered  Clavering,  surprised  still  more  at 
the  consistency  of  his  father's  conversation, 
though  he  remarked  that  no  sign  of  recognition 
was  observable  in  his  parent. 

"  Ah !  here  is  the  breakfast.  Now,  doctor, 
if  you  will  sit  at  the  table  with  me,  and  leave 
me  on  no  pretence,  either  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  that  hireling,  who  begrudges  me  every  mouth- 
ful I  eat;  or  permit  that  ruffian  who  tells  me. 
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whenever  he*s  alone  with  me,  that  I'm  only  a  log 
in  the  world,  and  the  sooner  I  am  in  my  coffin 
the  better, — you  shall  see  how  a  man— dubbed 
mad — by  lunatics — can  eat.  After  that  we'll 
converse  in  secret,  with  not  a  soul  to  hear  us. 
Even  the  caves  of  earth  shall  close  their  ears 
while  we  speak ;  the  thunder  of  heaven  be  silent 
at  my  words ;  the  lightnings  withhold  their 
glare;  for  I  have  things  to  tell  you  of  the  past 
that  will  affright  your  ears  more  than  the  tale 
of  Hamlet's  sire  did  his  mad  son." 

"Oh!  he's  all  right  now,  thank  God!"  said 
Mrs.  Huggles,  entering  with  the  tea  things,  and 
catching  the  baronet's  last  words — "  Don't  Avorry 
the  doctor  with  your  trumpery  talk  about  thun- 
ders and  lightnin's,  and  all  that  kind  of  palaver; 
it  won't  do,  baronet;  Abigail  Huggles  is  near, 
and  if  you  go  to  frighten  good  Doctor  Killem, 
you  shall  be  tightened  in  a  little." 

"  You  interrupted  me,  Mrs.  Huggles,"  con- 
tinued the  Baronet,  'Hhe  last  words  I  spoke  pur- 
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poselj,  and  can  repeat  them.  If  I  am  mad,  there 
is  method  in  my  madness,  as  there  was  in  Ham- 
let's ;  I  know  I  have  been  diseased  in  mind, 
woman,  but  at  this  present  moment  I  am  as  sane 
as  thou  art;  and  I " 

"  Get  your  lunch,  do,"  interposed  Mrs.  Huggles, 
''  or  you'll  put  me  out  of  all  patience." 

"  Woman !  "  shouted  Sir  Morton,  "  would  you 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den  ? — fool — wise  in  your 
own  conceit;  "  (At  this  moment  Groby  entered, 
and  seeing  the  baronet  excited,  started  back.) 
"  One  proof,  doctor,  will  I  give  you,  that 
my  mind  has  returned  to  me  in  all  its  vigour : 
Groby,^ — Groby,  come  to  me,  my  old  faithful 
servant." 

''  What,  my  dear  old  master;  what,  ray  dear 
old  master,"  fairly  screamed  the  butler,  running 
to  him  and  clinging  to  his  knees, — ''I  never 
believed  you  was  mad;  no,  no,  no." 

"  I  know  it,"  continued  the  baronet,  never  once 
glancing  at  Clavering,  as  if  perfectly  unconscious 
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that  any  other  than  the  doctor  was  before  liim. 
Mrs.  Huggles  looked  at  the  doctor;  her  heart 
beat  strangely,  and  she  felt  somewhat  faint. 
Clavering  spoke  not,  but  Carolina  whispered 
him — 

"  Sure  fader  not  mad;  sure  him  not — see  by 
his  eye." 

Clavering  said  nothing,  but  kept  his  eye  upon 
his  parent.  He  clenched  his  hand  upon  the 
table,  and  would  have  fallen  but  for  the  power- 
ful effort  of  will  he  exerted,  which  supported 
him  under  a  scene  so  trying.  He  was  puzzled 
what  to  think. 

"  Poor  dear  soul,  do  be  quiet  and  have  a  sup 
of  tea,"  said  Mrs.  Huggles,  coaxingly. 

"  Avaunt,  thou  beldame,  wilt  thou  still  think 
me  mad?  have  I  no  one  to  defend  me?  I  once 
had  kith  and  kin,  flesh  and  blood  of  my  own  to 
stand  by  me  and  take  my  part." 

"  You  have  now,"  muttered  Clavering  to  him- 
self, while  drops  of  perspiration  stood  on  his 
forehead, — "  you  have  now." 
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"I  once,  woman,  had  two  sons;-  -once — had 
two  sons." 

"  So  you  had,  poor  soul ;  but  they're  both 
dead,  you  know ;  how  you  do  talk,  you  quite 
scare  one,  baronet;  why,  you  alarm  the  doctor. 
Don't  be  frightened,  doctor.  Come,  come, — be 
a  lamb,  and  have  a  sup  of  tea  with  Huggy — 
there's  a  dear." 

**  Thunder  and  lightning !  woman !  Tartarus 
and  Styx !  Burning  flames  from  Etna's  peak." 

"Oh!  thank  God!  he's  all  right  now;  dear 
me,  how  the  wretch  frightens  one,"  she  whispered 
to  herself. 

Those  last  few  words  hud  again  shot  into  her 
mind  a  ray  of  hope ;  and  she  sat  down  quietly 
in  the  chair,  and  busied  herself  in  pouring  out 
the  tea. 

"  My  poor  father,"  murmured  Clavering. 

"  Those  thunders  and  lightnings^  and  Tarta- 
rus, and  Styx,  and  burning  flames  of  Etna  have 
set  ye  all  right,  woman,  have  they  ?  That  is  a 
proof  to  ye  of  my  madness,  and  a  surety  that  ye 
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Will  have  power  to  torment  and  injure  me  longer. 
But,  woman,  an  angel  from  heaven  is  near  to 
avenge  me.  You  have  had  proof  of  my  madness. 
Here,  in  the  presence  of  those  ye  know  not, 
woman,   I  give  ye  proof;  proof  incontrovertible." 

"  Good  lord,"  said  the  woman  loudly,  ''  what 
is  it?  what  is  it?  Oh!  Abigail  Huggles, 
Abigail  Huggles,  where'll  you  get  such  another 
situation?  But  it's  all  fudge,  all  fudge;  he's  as 
mad  as  a  March  hare." 

"  I  will  prove  it  to  you  and  others,"  continued 
the  baronet,  "I  have  never  been  mad;  I  have 
been  ill, — very  ill;  my  memory  at  times  wholly 
gone " 

Clavering  stared  at  his  sire,  whose  manner 
was  becoming  more  energetic,  and  his  face  paler; 
his  form  was  raised  to  its  full  height;  his  voice 
was  tremulous,  but  calm. 

Carolina's  eyes  glared  fiercely  at  the  woman; 
for  his  quick  perception  had  at  first  discovered 
her  character.     He  showed  his  teeth ;  but  Mrs. 
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Abigail  Huggles  smiled,  and  placed  her  arms 
a-kimbo;  seeing  in  the  baronet's  words  only  a 
further  attempt  to  convince  the  doctor,  who  un- 
derstood it  all,  that  he  was  in  his  right  senses ; 
so  she  smiled,  and  winked  at  the  doctor,  and  let 
him  talk  on. 

The  Baronet  continued:  "For  two  years,  wo- 
man, I  have  been  watched,  and  confined,  and 
reported  mad;  whilst  you  and  my  nephew  have 
been  robbing  me  and  hastening  me  to  the  grave ; 
but  God  has  sent  relief  in  my  trouble.  He  has 
heard  my  prayer,  and  it  will  now  be  your  turn  to 
suiFer.'^ 

"  Go  it,  old  man,  go  it,"  said  Mrs.  Huggles, 
pouring  out  his  tea,  "  there — be  a  good  man." 

The  baronet  now  turned  his  eyes  full  upon 
Clavering,  who  was  earnestly  watching  his  move- 
ments; whilst  Groby  sobbed  audibly,  and  Caro- 
lina was  making  the  most  terrible  wry  faces,  in 
order  to  suppress  his  tears. 

"Poor  man,"  said  Mrs.  Huggles,  mustering 
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courage ;  "  there's  no  one  here  to  help  you ;  hut 
if  you  don't  mind,  Abigail  Huggles  '11  put  out 
her  strength." 

"I  have  done  with  ye,  woman;  ye  have  no 
more  power  to  harm.  You  will  reap  your  reward. 
I  told  ye,  I  told  ye  " — and  his  countenance  be- 
came wilder  as  he  gazed  upon  the  supposed 
doctor;  "  I  told  ye  I  bad  two  sons.  One  died 
in  India.  The  other — I  disowned, — and  I  re- 
pented it;  and  I  searched  for  my  son — to  forgive 
him,  and  take  him  to  my  arms ;" — 

"Oh,  God!"  muttered  Clavering,  hiding  his 
face  in  his  hands. 

"  But  that  son  has  not  forgiven  his  old  father 
— or  he  would  fly  to  his  arms — and — and — " 

"  My  father !  my  father !  '^  shrieked  Clavering, 
and  rushed  forward  and  embraced  him,  and  f(,'ll 
upon  his  knees.  "  My  father,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
returned  to  seek  your  forgiveness." 

Carolina  fell  on  his  knees  as  well,  and  blub- 
bered loudly,  and  cried, — 
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"Yes,  we  hab;  me  and  him,  come  all  long 
way  from  'Merica, — purpose  alone  for  dat — see 
fader — to  forgib  us.*' 

"  Woman !"  said  Sir  Morton  to  the  confounded 
Mrs.  Huggles,  who  sat  perfectly  horror  struck, 
"woman,  have  you  proof?" 
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